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More high school graduates 


showing scientific promise must be encouraged 
_% 


to take advanced college training”’—aav vasienenni: Pendiitaas 


Unfortunately, many high school graduates of 
exceptional scientific ability are forced to 
choose a job. Financial requisites set up too 
Bush’s 


study*, it takes 1000 fifth-grade pupils to make 


great a barrier. According to Dr. 


72 college graduates. 

If our war-depleted supply of scientific man- 
power is to be replenished, we've got to pro- 
vide more substantial assistance toa greater 
number of high school graduates who qualify 


for college scientific work. 


The University of Rochester 


We must aggressively support the various 
governmental programs now in effect or under 
consideration, which include scholarships in 
science. 

We should promote and help formulate an 
increasing number of science scholarship pro- 
grams in private industry. 

We must make every effort to increase America’s 


force of scientific personnel. 


*Science: The Endless Frontier 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 














FUTUR} OF 


AMERICA DEPI 


— 
OPTICAL COMPANY WW HESTER 2,N.Y. 


NDS ON SCIENTIFIC 


LEADERSHIP 
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"Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching”’ 


by Edgar Dale 


The “what,” the “why,” and the 
“how” of all types of audio-visual 
methods are thoroughly explored in 
this new, comprehensive work. Be- 
cause of its importance to better 
teaching today, this book can be 
considered a basic text for all who 
are concerned with the effective use 
of any audio-visual material. 
Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 


N. Y. 16. 546 pages. $4.50. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THESE NEW 


CLASSROOM FILMS? 





“ATOMIC ENERGY” Collaborator, 
Willard F. Libby, Ph. D., The 
University of Chicago. Explains 
three ways of releasing atomic 
energy. 





"IMMIGRATION" Collaborator, 
Henry S. Commager, Ph. D., Co- 
lumbia University. Traces historic- 
al immigration into United States. 
Depicts melting pot process. 





“PETROLEUM” Collaborator, Les- 
ter E. Klimm, Ph. D., University 
of Pennsylvania. Shows impor- 
tance of petroleum to world affairs. 





“THE WATER CYCLE” Collabora- 
tor, S. Ralph Powers, Ph. D., 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Traces water from ocean 
to sky and back to ocean. 











“BUILDING AMERICA'S HOUSES" 
Collaborators, Twentieth Century 
Fund and Miles L. Colean. Ana- 
lyzes reasons for high building 
costs. 





“FIRE” Collaborator, Charles K. 
Arey, Ed. D., University of Ala- 
bama. Describes domestic uses of 
fire, principles of combustion, na- 
ture of fire hazards. 





“THE MAILMAN" Collaborator, 
Paul R. Hanna, Ph. D., Stanford 
University. Shows importance of 
mail service in our lives. 





“MAKING SHOES" Collaborator, 
A. S. Knowles, Ph. D., Rhode 
Island State College. Complete 
step-by-step process of shoemak- 
ing. 


SEE three new films that teach fundamentals of Baseball— 
Hitting in Baseball—Throwing in Baseball—Catching in Baseball 


There are more than 500 other Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films. For complete information write Dept. 
58-F, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


fej ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





FILMS INC. 


A member of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Family 
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Film Council Operates on 
New Constitution 


At the May meeting of the Film Council of America 
in Columbus, Ohio, Mr. C. R. Reagan said “We are 
now in formal session and in accordance with the new 
constitution, which has been ratified, the new Film 
Council of America is born today.” 

The officers of the Senate elected 
include: C. 
diana University, Vice President and Miss Mildred 
Batchelder, 


at this meeting 
R. Reagan, President; L. C. Larson, In- 


American Library Association, Secretary. 


A meeting of the Board of Trustees will be held in 
Chicago June 22 and 23. Mr. Larson is editor of the 


“Teacher-Comnuttee valuation” Department of Edu- 


cational Screen. There is a growing interest in the 
Film Council of America, and film councils are now 
springing up all over the United States. There are 
now twenty-five Film Councils in eighteen States, and 


many more are in the process of organization. 


Washington Council Hears Begg 
On U.S. Films Abroad 


John M. Begg, assistant director of the State De- 


partment’s Office of International Information and 


Cuitural Affairs, reported recently to the Washington 
Film Council on the use of 16mm films about the 
United States in other countries. 

Distribution has been built up largely with the 
cooperation of local organizations in the different coun- 
tries. Hence the pattern differs from country to coun- 
try. 

In England, the Central Film Library makes prints 
from U. S. negatives for showing in schools. . .. In 
Norway, these films are shown in more than 200 labor 
“temples” run by the Workers Educational Association 
of the Labor party. . . . In Sweden, distribution is 
chiefly through co-ops ; out of a population of 6,500,000, 
more than three million saw 40 U. S. films (one co-op 
has films from 19 countries including 100 titles from 
Russia, 40 from the United States and more from the 
United Kingdom). ... In Poland, chief distribution 1s 
through the Educational Film Office of the Govern- 
In Czechoslovakia, youth organizations and 
Mexico 


ment. 
technical schools are the distribution agencies. 
is operating a 16mm program that has brought ob- 
Latin 
State Department helped through cooperation with 


servers from other \merican countries. The 
Mexican departments of health and education and in 
training projectionists. 

U.S. films of chief interest in other lands are those 
that show the people of this country. Secondly, foreign 
audiences want to see agricultural films, for food 1s 
of much concern. Other film subjects in rough order 
of interest are industry, science, education, healih, and 
social life. 

Health films from this country helped put across a 
\ film on the Ten- 


\uthority has been of unusual interest 


vaccination campaign in Bombay. 
nessee Valley 
in Norway, stimulating questions that one film couldn't 


possibly answer. 
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WHAT A 


DIFFERENCE 


CARBON ARC 


PROJECTION MAKES! 


ITS SO 
BRIGHT! 





(ASTONISHING!) 


a 





@ When you view a 16 mm color film projected on 
a screen with the carbon arc, you will see an aston 
ishing difference. The picture will be much brighter 
Detail will be sharper: objects heretofore hidden 
in shadow or washed out will be plainly seen. And 
the color will be richer, more natural. 

In short, projection with the carbon arc leaves 
the impression you are viewing an entirely differ- 
ent and more lavishly produced film! 

In this way, carbon arc projection makes films 
more interesting... more instructive...and more 
effective. It thus gives you a greater return on your 
16 mm film investment. 

For more information, get in touch with your 
dealer—today. 


The word “National” is a registered trade-mark of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


baa! 


The EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is published monthly except July and August by the Educational Screen, Inc. Entered at the Post Office at Pontiac, Illinois, as 
Second Class Matter. 
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THE WAY OF PEACE 


Produced by Christian Films 











Unique! New! Enoch Making! 


\ thrilling appeal for a Christian defense against 
the atomic threat of world catastrophe presented in 
an unusual picture. The strikingly beautiful mini- 
ature sets and figures are photographed in color. 
The story is narrated by Lew Ayres. 


Avatlahle on contract basis 
For other new and cultural religious films write 
the specialist in religious films. 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


Department E, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Fi | CHILDREN 


CLASSROOM TESTED 








CURRICULUM CORRELATED 
10 minute 16mm Sound and Color 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR STUDENT GROWTH 


Write for information and prices. 


"Pudge''—the story 
of a dog 
"Spic and Span’ 






"Dining Together’ 
"Playing Together’ 
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Brooker Addresses Chicago Film Council 
At the May luncheon meeting of the Chicago Film 
Brooker. Chief of the Visual Edu- 
S. Office of Education, spoke on the 


Council, Floyde E. 
cation Section, U 

topic, “UNESCO and the Film Council of America.” 
Following this talk, Lyle Stewart, University of Chi- 
cago led a panel discussion on “What the Film Council 
of America Can Do to Help UNESCO.” The panel, 


in this case, included all the Council members 
Peace Is a Foremost Problem 


In his talk, Brooker emphasized that “peace” is 
d 


+ 


the number one problem before us, and that if we do 
not achieve peace, nothing in the world is important. 
He then showed that UNESCQ (United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization ) and the 


e of mass educational media are important, because 


/ 


1 


wars begin in the minds of men long before the actual 
bombing and shooting shart. A first step, however, 
must be one of reconstruction and rehabilitation. Hun- 
ery people are ripe for ideas of revolt and only too 
ready for the promises of false leaders. At least six 
months will be required for UNESCO to reach a solu- 
these first problems. 


tion on 


International Law Necessary 





In order to have peace, there must be intern a 
law. Successful and permanent international law must 
be democratically obtained, and this can only follow 
world literacy. By the use of mass media, world 


literacy may be reached via a short-cut without the 


necessity of putting millions of persons through the 


“book stage.” The motion picture is an art form in 
which a broken people can come back quickest. Poland, 


Czechoslovakia, France, and China are among the na 
tions emphasizing film production even in the face of 
equipment shortages. There is a resurgence of na 
tionalism coupled with a fear of American imperialisn 

UNESCO) plans to survey the world needs in regard 
to mass media materials and equipment, and the organi 
zation hopes to establish an international treaty to 
facilitate the free flow of films and materials. The insti 


tution of a world-wide radio system is also forecast. 


““The Film Counselor” 


The. Film Council of America recently published the 
first issue of a news letter to be known as Tie F!/ 
Counselor. This is designed to enable local film coun- 
e country to exchange ideas, to give 
| 


cils in all parts of tl 


suggestions to prospective local groups who are inter- 


ested in becoming established as chapters of the Fi 
Council of America, and to carrv news. 

The first issue of The Film Counselor introduced 
its readers to the local film councils which now ewist. 


telling where they are and what they are doing. Stress 


was placed on organizing new councils and in attempt- 


ing certain goals: (1) increase membership: (2) in- 


terest other groups in the council and in films: (3 
lesign programs that will get specialized groups inter- 


ested in the local council: (4) start organizing film 


councils in neighboring communities. Write to Film 
, 


Council of America, Room 1228. 431 South 


| ye arborn. 


Chicago 5, Illinois for information 
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_ > from your Filmstrips and 2°x2” Slides - 
with THE NEW AMPRO 
". DUAL PURPOSE PROJECTOR ; 


You will notice a remarkable 
improvement in brilliance and 
clarity in both your filmstrips and slides when shown 
on this new Ampro Model ‘30-D” Projector. You 
will definitely see that black and whites are crisper, 
more “‘contrasty”. .. colors are richer and truer. The 
reason!...a basically improved condenser system— 
with a more efficient design that assures maximum 
utilization of illumination from 300-watt lamp. 


Plus these added features: 
1. Simplified Threading 





Amproslide 
Model “‘30-D” 





No aperture pressure plates ... patented curved gate simplifics 
operation, prolongs life of film, keeps film position accurately on 
cnet : y - optical axis... threading is quick and simple. 
Midadeeeneee Also Brighter, Sharper 2 x 2 


— 2. Simpler Operation 


Dual sprocket design allows smooth movement of film in both 










Slide Projection—with new 


“ ” . ‘ ° ° aa ° 
Ampro Model “30-A FORWARD and REVERSE... “hair-line focus” lens assures in- 
stant, finger-tip positive focusing...simple framing control and 

Has improved Conden- k } rane aonil z . 
, lel = quick, smooth, tilting mechanism ... Condenser system in one 
Set Geeta eee Geaver unit, easily removable and replaceable for cleaning ... for slides, 
maximum illumination patented self-centering slide carrier positions slides accurately on 
from 300-watt lamp. optical axis .. . lift-off case with projector mounted on base, 

self centering slide car- ready for instant use. 


rier positions each slide 


accurately on optical axis. 3. Split-Second Interchangeability 


“hair-line focus” lens with in- Really TWO projectors in ONE—can be instantly changed from 
stant fingertip positive focusing filmstrips to slides, and back, without installing or removing ad- 
. and many other features. ditional units. Has separate apertures for slides and filmstrips 


located in correct position on optical axis for maximum light 
efficiency. Many other important features. For full details, specifi- 
cations and prices, fill out and mail coupon TODAY! 


eevnvreeeeseteeseekeee@e#2eoee#es35r**ee#eenre7#2ee#e#ee#e7seeveeskse#e#e#s** © @ 
ES647 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Please send me full details on the new Ampro Dual Purpose Model 
’ ‘30-D” Slide Projector. I am also interested in: 
Ampro Model ‘'30-A” Slide Projector. 


: P 16mm. Amprosound Projector. Ampro 8mm. Silent Projector 
8mm Silent ¢ 16mm Silent 


16mm Sound-on-Film « Slide Projectors Name— 
16mm Arc Projectors 

















Address—— __ ——- 








4 General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary eo = — State a 
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DeVRY ’ 
16mm. 
Sound-on-Film 
PROJECTOR | 
Model RS-ND30 








For Groups of Three to 3,000 | 2:2: r:ve-rurpose sue. 


~~ Ra _ es | ne 
Your Best Buy is A DeVry = tut ae 


DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS— 
a complete line of glass-beaded Mo- 
tion Picture Screens available in 
sizes ranging from 30” x 30” to 
20’ x 20’. 





DeVRY’s 3-purpos: 16mm. portable projector is preferred sound-on-film equip- 
ment for classroom or auditorium—for groups of three or 3,000. And why 
not ... in addition to theater quality performance in projection and sound, 
your DeVRY is a simplificd, compact, rugged unit—designed to meet all 
Audio-Visual and P. A. needs, and meet them well. 





The amazing DeVry RS-ND30 — with separate high powered 30 watt ampli- DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show 


fier, full-toncd permanent magnet speaker and the latest electronic, optical pec ta Rag HH, og 
. . c Vv . 8s. 
and mechanical refinements—represenvs today’s top value in professional 16- be heat-absorption filter to give 





mm. sound-on-film equipment. It’s improved .. . different ... in a class slides protection. 


by itself. See it! Hear it! Then you’ll know why DeVRY is your best buy! 
MICROPHONES: high quality, 


The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose portable 16mm. sound-on-film rugged crystal microphones for sit- 

projector that: (1) SAFELY projects both sound and silent films; (2) shows remy =y a penignen Rae 

both black-and-white and color film without extra equipment; (3) has sepa- ‘ , 
rately housed 30 watt amplifier and sturdy, permanent magnet speaker which \ a 


afford portable Public Address facilities—indoors and out. 


, , TURNTABLES: electric record 
FREE Make DeVRY your source of 16mm Sound & Silent Educational, players. Handle records up to 16 


Entertainment and Religious films—for Rent or Sale—through inches. Crystal pick-up. 33% and 
78 r.p.m. for recorded programs 


and records. 








new 136-page film catalog available . . . FREE on request. 


’ ae DeVRY CORPORATION DEPT. ES-D4 
Be * 1111 Armitage Avenue 
— Chicago 14, Illinois 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS Free and without obligation. please mail me ! Proiected Teach 
ing Aids Equipment Literature [J New 135 Pege Film Catalog. 


5-TIME WINNER 

.DeVRY ALONE has Earned FIVE Consecutive 
Army-Navy “‘E's’’ for Excellence in the 
Production of Motion 


Picture Sound Equipment. r 


ee. 
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COVER PICTURE: A teacher at the Bureau of Visual Instruction, State University 


of lowa learns to inspect and to repair motion picture film. 


operation involves the lending of film. 
examined for damage, loose splices, and dirt. 
the film is cleaned in a 


special cleaning machine. 


Part of the Bureau's 
When film is returned to the Bureau, it is 
lf necessary, repairs are made, and 
The rewind units and the 





homa. splicer are fundamental equipment items in the lending library. 
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As Viewed From Here 


And the Greatest of These... 
Is Distribution 


A CUSTOMARY and convenient way to classi- 
fy the problems of the audio-visual field is 
to think of them as falling into the areas of pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization. As viewed 
from here at the present time, it seems to us that 
the greatest problems center around the area of 
distribution. The users of films just are not getting 
the films they want and need when they want them. 

Consider the school user of instructional films, for 
instance. In how many cases can he select a title 
from a catalog list and be reasonably sure of hav- 
ing that film for use in his class within a week— 
or within a month for that matter? We dare say 
that it's a rare teacher in a rare situation where 
that can happen. How can a teacher make good 
use of films unless he can get the right one at the 
right time? 

Consider the adult leader in a Y.M.C.A. for 
another instance. Just suppose he is trying to plan 
to use two or three films on the subject of inter- 
racial relations for some future meeting of his 
group. He would be, indeed, lucky if he could 
find all three subjects he wanted listed in any 
one catalog, and even if he did, his chances of 
being able to get all three on the same date would 
be extremely slim. How can he be expected to 
make good use of audio-visual materials unless such 
distributional problems are solved so that he can 
get the films he needs when he needs them? 

By centering our attention for the moment on 
some of these distribution problems, we do not 
mean to imply that all the problems in film produc- 
tion and utilization are being solved. It just seems 
to us that unsolved distribution problems are 
retarding the rapid developments in the field that 
have been expected. 

Film distribution, for the most part, is being 
carried on in the same old patterns which seem 
to serve the distributor far better than the user 
of films. There is little, if any, creative and imagi- 
native effort being applied to the solution of dis- 
tributional problems. 


One Suggestion for Improvement 


We recognize that it is far easier to point up a 
problem than it is to solve it, but let's go back to 
thai hypothetical group leader we mentioned three 
paragraphs ago. His need for two or three films 
for a group discussion on inter-racial relations was 
the same need shared by hundreds of other group 
leaders. If the distributor had foreseen these needs, 
he could have had available, already mounted on 
one reel, three such films as AMERICANS ALL 
(March of Time), BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, and 
THE HOUSE | LIVE IN. These would have been 


announced in catalog listings as a ready-made 


program suitable for certain specific purposes. 

Now this suggestion is not made as a panacea for 
all distributional problems. In fact if it were to be 
misapplied to instructional films for classroom use, 
more harm than good would result. Rather it is 
suggested as merely one way that distributors might 
better serve some of the users of films. There may 
be better ways. One thing, however, we do feel 
certain about: the problems of distribution are 
great, and it is vitally important that solutions be 


found.—P. C. R. 


Inexpensive Materials Can 
Be Effective Too 


E were strongly re-impressed the other day 

with the fact that the motion picture is not 
the only "audio-visual" material for achieving 
strikingly effective instructional results in a class- 
room. This time we visited a first grade class- 
room where it was clearly evident as one ap- 
proached the closed door that something had been 
happening inside. A large painted picture of a cir- 
cus clown, hanging on the door, offered the first 
hint. 

Inside the room, there were many other circus 
pictures, each one a free expression resulting from 
a vivid experience. Some were grouped together 
in book form with manuscript written stories ac- 
companying them. All these stories and pictures 
were about a very particular circus and a very 
special clown whom they had met a few days be- 
fore. His name was Tingo. 

The children told us orally the story about Tingo, 
and as they told it, they transparently disclosed 
their sincere interest and genuine liking for their 
new circus friend. They knew him well; yet they 
had never even seen a picture of him. TINGO, 
The Story of a Clown, is a story told on records. 
Here was excellent and meaningful classroom use 
of audio material. Here real learning had been 
achieved in several of the communications arts— 
listening, writing, painting, speaking, and even 
singing, for the children had learned one of Tingo’s 
songs. 

These records had been well used. The teacher 
had used the records at the right time—after 
the children had read a circus story in their 
readers. She had heard the records before and was 
familiar with the story. She had a plan for using 
them, and she knew in advance the kind of learning 
she would like to achieve. The children were pre- 
pared for their listening experience, and they heard 
the records several times as they worked on the'r 
pictures and stories. This was good utilization. 

Neither the cost nor the kind of audio-visual 
material determines the degree of instructional 
effectiveness. Effectiveness is dependent upon hav- 
ing the right material at the right time and then 
using it right.—P. C. R. 
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TESTED 


BY 


COREY, DALE, McCLUSKY, EBY, 
TROLINGER, RESS and COCHRAN 


Teacher Editor's Note: This is a symposium of tried and proven ideas about 
, the training of teachers in the use of audio-visual materials. Each of the 
e ° participants in this “panel” has had many years of unusually successful 
Trainin experience in working with teachers enrolled in university classes. Your 
° editor, serving as chairman of this symposium, asked each of the partic- 

: ipants if he would be willing to share one of his best teacher training 


leas in this exchange of experience. This they have done willingly 


Techniques arpitents 


For you who have assumed the responsibility of guiding teachers to a better understanding of the 
use of audio-visual media in courses this summer, there are ideas here that may prove inspirational and 
helpful. For you who are enrolled in such courses, there are ideas you may wish to work on while you 
are learning. 

Dr. Stephen Corey's statement emphasizing that “students will learn best what they practice” 


is a most appropriate introduction for this symposium. 
Paul C. Reed 


They Will Learn 
What They Practice 


HIS summer. in institutions all over America. teachers and ad- 


ministrators will be taking courses in order to learn more about 


STEPHEN Mi. COREY audio-visual instructional materials. They will listen to lectures, 
The University of Chicago make slides, paint pictures, read books, watch and give demon- 
strations, exchange experiences, and examine at first hand ever so many 
still and motion pictures, mock-ups, models, records and transcriptions. 
All of these students will learn best whatever they practice. This always is the 
case. Examining the stated objectives of these courses dealing with audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials may not reveal much about what the students learn. The best way to find 
out what is being learned is to observe what the students actually do. If most of their 


time is spent listening critically to lectures about better utilization of materials, they will 
learn, primarily, how better to listen critic ally to such lectures. If some of these summer 
school students actually practice teaching with a variety of instructional materials, and are 
crticized wisely. they will learn better how actually to use these materials. If a great deal 


in committees, examining. criticizing and appraising audio-visual in- 


of their time is spent 
structional ma‘erials. increased expertness will be obtained in this activity. 


Keeping in mind the large numbers of teachers in most colleges and universities 
during the summer term, probably the most fruitful and feasible single experience that 


they can have will involve the critical study, by small groups, of many different kinds of 


teaching materials. When this happens, teachers teach one another a great deal on the 
side. Previews of motion pictures, for example, almost inevitably develop into animated 


ciscussions of the strengths and weaknesses of instructional films. in general and in partic- 
ular, and of best methods of utilization. This small-group study of instructional materials 


a . . . . . 
may not be so fruitful a learning experience as actually using the materials to teach chil- 
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dren. The latter practice, however, is precluded in most teacher training institutions dur- 
ing the summer, because there are too many teachers to make it possible to arrange for 


much “practice” teaching. 


At many institutions this summer, there will be not only courses, but “workshop” groups of teachers 
who wish to spend all or part of their time learning how better to cope with some particular problem. 
These teachers will use the resources of the college or university to get answers to questions that they 
believe important. Such learning is usually well-motivated, practical, and exceedingly satisfying. The 
workshop idea is well adapted to the needs of experienced teachers. It represents, too, a type of instruc. 
tion that many of the people teaching about audio-visual instructional materials find most congenial. 


What Do They Want to Know? 


N idea that I have used with a great deal of success over a number 


of years has been that of asking every student, at the beginning 


EDGAR DALE of the course, to write out a list of the questions that he would 
The Ohio State University like to get answered during that course. I then take these 


questions, classify and mimeograph them. We watch course content 


carefully to see that all important questions are answered. 


I now have several hundred of these questions and have classified them under the following headings: 
(1) Materials; (2) Philosophy or Theory of Visual Education; (3) Techniques of Teaching and Prepara- 


) Administration; (8) Initiation of Project. 


tion; (4) Equipment; (5) Finances; (6) Evaluation; (7 
Here are two or three sample questions from each of the headings: 


Materials 2. How may camera clubs be used to aid class work? 

1. What visual aids (including journey, specimens, models, 3. How should the projection room be arranged for the full 
motion pictures, slides, photographs, charts, graphs, etc.) utilization of space and visual efficiency? 
are available, and where may they be secured on the fol- 
lowing subjects? Finances 
a. Health and Physical Education 1. How may funds be raised for the purchase and rental of 
b. Social Sciences visual aids? How is this done in various places? 
c. History (American and World) 2. How much does it cost to start building up a small library 
d. Spelling and Penmanship (on a high school level) of visual aids? 
e. English Grammar 3. How can we get boards of education to provide for visual 
f. English Literature (Shakespearian plays and_ poetry) materials on the same basis that they are providing text 
g. General Science books? 


g 
h. Conduct, morals, and manners 


What is the quality of the visual material now available? Evaluation 


to 


3. Why are comics so popular with children and some adults? 1. What are the criteria for evaluating visual aids? 


Can we possibly use the same technique in education? 2. What constitutes a good criterion for evaluating facilities 


for showing films? 


Philosophy or Theory of Visual Education 3. How can I best use the wealth of free visual aids furnished 


1. How do children at various levels react to different types of by commercial organizations? 
visual aids? : 
2. What are some of the general objectives of visual education, Administration 


the justification for their use? 1. What are the best methods of filing, cataloguing, and enum- 
3. How does the effectiveness of visual aids vary with the sub- erating visual aids? 
ject material ? 2. How can teachers influence administrators to allow them to 
select materials for their own classes? 
Techniques of Teaching and Preparation 3. What can the administrator do to eliminate uninformed and 
1. Exactly how does one teach with films—preparation and inaccurate opinions of teachers as to the values of visual 
follow-up? aids? 
2. How can one get the most out of a field trip? 
3. How may suitable techniques be worked out for combining Initiation of Project 
the various visual aids with nonvisual educational devices 1. What are the steps one should take in setting up a school 
in order to realize worthwhile educational objectives? museum ? 
s 2. How can greater cooperation among schools, industries and 
Equipment civic organizations of the community be realized? 
1. What mechanical devices are necessary for the showing of 3. What procedures can be used to educate parents to the 


visual materials? values of visual aids? 
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A Class Produces Its Own Audtio- Visual Handbook 


IKE all summer session classes in audio-visual instruction 
which | have taught. the 1938 class at the University of 


Michigan was no exception in the range of interests which 


F. DEAN MeCLUSKY were represented among the members of the class. So the 
University of California. Los Angeles class, 125 in number, was organized in special groups which studied 


such topics as: evaluation: administration; research; financing a 
program: selection of materials: cataloguing. housing and distribu- 


tion: sources: and teacher training. 


These groups met as the need arose—sometimes during the scheduled class periods and at mutually 
agreed upon times in addition. Each group elected its own chairman and secretary. The original 
plan was to have each group make an oral report to the entire class. However, as the work progressed 
the chairmen and secretaries. meeting as a steering committee. expressed the opinion that the group reports 
were valuable enough to be shared more fully than would be the case if an oral report were made. It was 
decided to organize an editorial committee to summarize the written reports and arrange to have them 
mimeographed and bound in book form. Arrangements were made with a local mimeographing firm to 
do the work, and deadlines for copy were established. The members of the class chipped in to pay for 
the mimeographing. The day before the final examination, the reports were ready for distribution. Enough 
extra copies were run off to supply the School of Education Library with five: the Extension Division Film 
Library with five: and fifteen copies were sold at one dollar each to students outside of the class. The 
extra money was turned over the the School of Education library to buy additional books in the audio- 
visual field. 


The project proved so successful that the next four summer 
classes continued the “tradition.” In all. five audio-visual hand- 
books were produced. The evaluation committee report alone was 
worth the effort, and of particular value were the reports on sources 
of materials which were organized by subjects. This project gave 
the class members a handbook of value to take home. It was their 
own work. written in their own style. and it satisfied their own 


needs. 


Have You Tried Music? 


AVE you ever tried opening each class period with music ? We have! Music which hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast also hath the power to soothe the harassed schoolman. Summer 
schools should do two things for teachers: refresh the mind and restore the soul. Can you 
spare two minutes out of every hour for the pale. translucent souls of this vanishing race? We 


have tried it, and the two minutes paid bigger dividends that the remaining fifty-eight. 


Large classes seldom can get settled down to work under two 


minutes so we snap the lights off and close the door right on the — . 
GEORGE S. EBY 


beli and give the class two minutes of uninterrupted music. This » = 
Stockton (Calif.) Junior College 


music can be presented in a wide variety of wavs. You can play 


records accompanied by appropriate Kodachrome slides. 


Poems also lend themselves excellently to Kodachrome slides. Our classes always listen intently 
to such poems as Robert Frost's. “The Road not Taken.” We project autumn scenes of the forest while 


, 
someone begins reading over the P.A. system: 


Don't forget that teachers like to sing as well as listen. About twice a week. we use our two minutes 


for community singing. The sones are projected on the screen while one of our class leads the group. 
One summer. our V. I. classes were held in Engineering Hall. These “singspirations” put stresses and 
strains in that building which no enginee! had ever seen before. Finally. during an especially vigorous 


song. one engineer left his research and dashed over to our lecture room to give us all a orand “bawling 
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out.” He swung open the door with fire im his eyes, but when he saw the spirit and tone of the whole 
group, he froze in his tracks, utterly speechless. When the last note died away, he quietly closed the door 
and was never seen again. If the song had lasted two minutes more, I believe he would have joined in the 
chorus. 
Let the teachers prepare their own songs on lantern slides and see how much spirit they have singing 
them. Don’t be surprised when a song like this is suddenly projected before the class: 
“There are slides that really have a meaning 
That the eyes of all who look may see 
But the slides that fill our lives with sunshine 
Are the slides earning A or B” 
This summer while you are lecturing to your V.I. class (or any other class for that matter) if you 


see a dull glaze gradually creeping over the eyes of the teachers in your class and each response shows: 


“The emptiness of ages in his face 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes 
Solid and stunned, a brother to the ox” 


and you wonder: “Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within his brain? 
Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land?” 


Stop! Perhaps you are the one who is to blame. Do you “trace the stars and search the heavens 
for power’? In short, have you ever tried music in your classes? 


Two Ideas From Colorado 


NE of the most fruitful activities of my class in audio- 
visual aids has been demonstration lessons planned by the 
students themselves and then given before the class. Dur- 


ing the class in the Winter Quarter, 1946, four such 


LELIA TROLINGER demonstrations were planned. A class of about thirty divided itself 
University of Colorado according to special interests and set to work. One group gave a 


demonstration using the motion picture: one used the lantern slides; 
one, a filmstrip, and one a recording. The first group by chance. 
or good judgment, used several other types of aids to serve as a 


build-up and with that as an example, the others followed suit. 


As a result, each student not only helped prepare what was meant to be a perfect les- 
son, but he also heard and saw the lessons using other media. The lessons were remarkably 
good and the questions used in preparation and also following in the general discussion 
brought out well-planned objectives and their realization. 

A more extensive project that students felt was valuable was carried out during the 
summer of 1946. A large class of teachers, m>re than half of them graduate students. under- 
took to select basic films on different grade levels for a school that was undertaking the 
purchase of a basic film library. 

The class of fifty, more than half graduate students. divided into groups on grade levels. In the 
junior and senior high school groups, there was a further division of the students into subject-matte! 
fields. The groups analyzed courses of study. Then they undertook a survey of basic films to fit that 
particular grade level. The Wilson Educational Film Guide. the Educational Screen 1000 and One, “Blue 
Book,” educational magazines, catalogs from different film centers, all were consulted. [I met with the 
committees several times. and some of the films they did not know. I could give information about. Many 
of the films had been seen and used by members of the class: some they previewed and evaluated: in 
some cases, they recommended a film because of a superior rating given by some evaluating committee. 
If there had been time and facilities. a preview of all films would have been desirable. The resulting lists 
of basic films correlated with curriculum were mimeographed and made available to all. 

It was only a beginning, but if a similar project were undertaken in several summer school classes 


over the country, we could get teacher reaction to basic films that. when integrated, could be very helpful 


on 
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to teachers and to audio-visual centers, both in public schools and distributing centers. All too many of 
our film evaluations are made by “so-called” experts and all too few by classroom teachers. This project 


not only called for evaluation but a consideration of integration of film materials with curriculum. 


Repeated Showings 


ITH a class of graduate students from all sections of 


the country, representing home economists, primary 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS 


Coll Columbia Uni _ teachers, rural teachers. social studies and_ science 
Teachers College, Columbia niversifty 


teachers, and commercial teachers, the unit under con- 


sideration was “Techniques of Using Motion Pictures.” 


We tend to take too much for granted with experienced teachers when we recommend showing a 
worthwhile film twice. We usually verbalize the teaching principle and let it go at that. One summer 
session. we showed The Corn Farmer. Although I do not usually agree that certain films can meet educa- 
tional objectives at all age and educational levels, it occurred to me that this subject was especially broad. 
The assignment to the class for that night was to relate that film to whatever field the teachers were in- 
terested in. Meanwhile. | carried out the assignment for myself, by thinking of applications along many 
lines. 

The next day we had reports by the group—not very resourceful ideas at that. When they had fin- 
ished, | gave them my report: The film might be used in discussing the nutrition underlying corn as a 
food for animals and for man. thereby making the corn farmer an important food producer; the eco- 


nomics of corn farming. including the amount of hard work, long hours, participation of all the family. 


need for machinery and scientific knowledge. dependence on weather and other natural conditions. etc. 
Such a film gives an insight to the city resident and on» who had to voice an opinion on legislation that 
would affect the farmer. Then there was the science of agriculture that permits better crops, wiser use 


of the soil and the like. 


After this presentation, | announced that they would now see the film a second time. The group did 
not appear too enthusiastic. But, at the end of the ten-minute showing, they admitted that the class 
discussion and the second showing had given them much greater insight into the content of the film 
and its implications for the curriculum than they had realized. And then they acknowledged that such 


understanding would come to their own pupils if a worthwhile film were properly presented. 


Students Prepare Study Guides 


N observing the audio-visual classes here at the State University 


of Iowa. we are always on constant guard for the types of in- 


struction that provide the greatest amount of practical experi- 

ence for the student. During the past year, we have come to the LEE W. COCHRAN 
conclusion that one of the most important factors in making out State University of lowa 
students aware of the educational content of projected materials and 
effective utilization practices is the writing and preparing of study 


guides. 


The first units of the course consisting of philosophy, research, equipment, procurement, and produc- 
tion are presented to enable students to acquire a basic understanding of the field of audio-visual educa- 
tion. When we come to the Selection, Evaluation, and Utilization unit, students have the background 
necessary to prepare study guides for specific projected materials. Students never seem to be fully aware 
of the actual educational implications and content of projected aids until they have prepared study guides. 
A typical example of students becoming aware of the potentialities of projected materials was demonstrat- 
ed last summer when a committee of six superintendents in the audio-visual class came to see the instructor 
following their evaluation and study guide assignment. They claimed that for the first time in their life 
they had become fully aware of the educational content and teaching possibilities of the teaching film. 

We consider that students should have the experience of preparing study guides in every college audio- 


visual course. and as a result of such preparation they will be better teachers. 
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All photos by Kent Spring, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


In-service teacher training in the uses of audio-visual materials at the Okmulgee (Oklahoma) High School. At this school, 
a teacher-committee previews all materials. 


Costs of 
Audio-Visual Materials 


HENRY R. HANSEN 
Graduate Student, 
Stanford University 


Where Oklahoma gets its audio-visual 
dollar and on what it spends that dollar 


HE hickory switch was inexpensive. Modern ported were very close in amount to some of the 
instructional tools and materials are expensive more common current estimates. The particular value 
and, therefore, have brought to the fore the of the results lies, however, in the scope and in the 


practical administrative problem of finance. 
One factor of this cost problem of instructional ma- 


4 


terials was examined recently in a state-wide survey of o _w2™| 
gga ar ? gl ‘ ’ iP ro = 
1946-47 costs of representative audio-visual materials. a’ € 





Results give a view of how one state, Oklahoma, is 
actually allocating its audio-visual dollars. The sur- 
vey did not pertain to utilization; it asked, rather, 
“How much is actually being spent?’ and “What pro- 





portionate amount is spent for the various items?” 
and “\Vhere does the money come from?” 


The accumulated data differ from goals or 
standards in that they are descriptive of present 


practice. 


Since the problem of costs in education has no visible 
limit, this survey examined only the costs of specified 
audio-visual materials—materials which invite special 
attention because of rapid and radical developments as 
to engineering and _ utilization. 

Every white public school having four or more 
teachers was reached by questionnaire. One hundred 
seventy-one (approximately 23°7 ) of the schools re- 
sponded. Resulting data showed the planned expen- 
ditures of these schools for certain items for the present 


school year. Some of the per capita expenditures re- An instructional aid of another generation. 
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photographic quality of the data, which give a pictur 
of the planned expenditures within the area of an 
entire state for the current year. They are pertinent 
to both large and small systems. However adequate 


or inadequate, good or poor, the total program may be 
the study shows the per capita expenditures, expendi 
tures by tvpes of material, and the sources of funds as 


they do exist, today 
Per Capita Costs and Totals 
Allocations for audio visual materials by tota 
by per capita costs are shown in the table below. [ach 
horizontal line shows the data for a particular size ot 
school system. 


Allocations for Audio-Visual Materials 











Number Total Total 
Average of Average Cost of Cost 
Daily Usable Daily Specified Per 

Attendance Replies Attendance Items Capita 
under 200 63 8,078 $14,005 $1.73 
200 - 399 49 13,344 18,367 Lae 
400 . 799 37 19,367 15,846 82 
R00 - 2,999 19 21,405 17,497 81 
3,000 - 9,999 2 8,635 3,440 39 
over 10,000 | 31,377 18,573 59 
All sizes of 
schools combined 171 102,205 $87,728 $ .86 





Total allocations are seen to be very considerabl 


when it is remembered that the total of $87,728 is for 


approximatel) 23° of the schools contacted in the 


survey. Yet those respondents who answered a ques 


tion as to the “amount deemed adequate” estimated, 
on the average, that an adequate program would cost 
a little over twice the amounts shown above 

The items covered in the above figures were those 
named in the survey questionnaire : 

Maps, charts, and globes 

Museum materials 

School excursions (except inter-scholastic contests ) 

Motion picture films 

Filmstrips, glass slides 

Projection equipment 

Phonograph records 

Auditory equipment 

Specialized supervision of the above-named items. 

In addition, a question called for information on “all 
other aids (except books, laboratory supplies, shop 
equipment, and building fixtures ),”’ but amounts listed 





Merrill MeMillan, co-ordinator of visual materials, distrib- 
utes an order for visual equipment. 


looked 


1 
I 


pensive 
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The opaque projector may be used in a variety of ways and 
in many courses from shop to history. 


| that connection were so small that it is apparent that 
most respondents concerned themselves almost entirely 
with the items specifically named. 

The per capita costs shown average $.86 per pupil 
per year, whereas the total per capita expense in Okla- 
homa schools is approximately $90 annually. Great 
difference in per capita expenditures in schools of 
various sizes is especially apparent. Small-school costs 
are disproportionately high even though they spend 
nothing for specialized supervision or administration 
with respect to audio-visual materials. 

Types of Materials 

The pie-chart shows the proportionate division of the 
audio-visual materials dollar. For example, respon- 
dents are spending 8% of the $87,728 total this year for 
School Excursions, 18% for Motion Picture Films, etc. 


Proportionate Division of Expenditures 
By Types of Materials 


Che chart indicates the great interest in motion pic- 


tures. Even schools with the least money are empha- 


sizing the most expensive materials. This probably 
indicates that the cheaper materials are often over- 
But it also indicates that (1) the great value 
f motion pictures is generally recognized and (2) the 


value of motion pictures as a means of “selling” the 


All 


whole matter of effective audio-visual materials is like- 


Wise appreciated. 


Comparatively small amounts are allocated for film 
entals even after schools have made the investment 


n a motion picture projector. Small amounts are 


allocated for filmstrips and other effective (and inex- 


materials. Negligible amounts are spent for 
specialized supervision. (ther studies! show that at 


yresent large, successful users of audio-visual materials 


need approximately $2 for specialized administration 


supervision of audio-visual materials for every $1 


pent for the materials themselves. That is, large svs- 

tems find specialized supervision quite expensive, vet 

the schools surveyed are attempting to use 

1 Mc Phers« Harry M. Organtzsation, Administration and 

t Vis fruction in California, University of Cali- 
1939 (Doctoral dissertation), p. 114 
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audio-visual materials without any specialised super- 
vision. The obvious, practical conclusion is that ex- 


tensive teacher-education is essential to meet the need. 
Sources of Funds 


Data as to sources revealed that only approximately 
59% of the monies allocated for audio-visual materials 
were derived from taxation. Since audio-visual ma- 
terials are certainly legitimate educational tools (and 
essential toolé), and since the public shows real en- 
thusiasm for their use, it is to be expected that their 
support will come in time from taxation, directly, just 
In the 
meantime, remarkable public interest and support is 


as in the case of other phases of instruction. 


evidenced by the fact that communities are raising the 
other 41% outside of and beyond the regular school 








taxes. 
Sources of Funds Reported for 
Audio-Visual Materials 
Admission Parent- 
/ verage Student toSchool Student Teachers 
Daily Taxation Feos Film Activity Associa- Total 

A‘tendance S-owings Funds tion 
under 200 $7,616 $ $ 500 $ 4,856 $100 $13,072 
200 _ - 397 8,945 260 635 7,155 17,016 
400 - 799 8,357 490 430 4.696 600 14,573 
800 - 2,997 11,138 425 2,908 14,471 
3,090 - 9,999 1,400 1,377 563 3,340 
ever 10 000 10,425 8,148 18,573 
TOTAL $47,902 $10.700 $1,565 $20,178 $700 $81,045 
Per cent 
of grand 59 13 2 25 | 100 
total 





The table heading, “Student Fees,” refers to formal 
assessments upon pupils for meeting the cost of in- 
structional materials, and “Student Activity Funds” 
includes money derived from a variety of sources rang- 
ing from senior class gifts and dramatic productions to 


athletics and “queen contests”. 


Public Interest and Support 


\n incidental result of the survey was emphasis upon 
the recognised value of the newer materials and meth- 
ods as shown by the general willingness of the public 
to support their use. However great may be the con- 
trast between the old and the new instructional aids, 
and in spite of the greatly increased cost involved, the 
school-supporting public recognizes the value of audio- 
visual materials (and of films in particular), and gives 
evidence of that recognition by its financial support. 

The schools surveyed, like many others everywhere, 
were struggling to meet minimum state education de- 
partment requirements as to teachers’ salaries, librarv 
books, and similar items; yet they were meanwhile 
going forward with the building of creditable standards 
of their own as to audio-visual materials, even in the 
absence of state requirements in that newer area. 
The financial methods often are not suitable or depend- 
able; yet there is the significant fact that communities 
are going beyond older standards of excellence as to 
teaching materials. 

It hears repeating that a survey of practices in the 
matter of expenditures for audio-visual materials has 


“= 
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This is where the audio-visual dollar goes in Oklahoma. 


results which are descriptive; they are not standards 
Many detailed and careful studies in this field will be 
of use to all who are concerned with such matters as 
budget limitations, sales opportunities, legislative enact 
ments, and the obvious, clearly-felt need for the best 
of tools in the job of education. 





National University Extension Association 
Meets at Atlantic City 
instruction and 


Audio-visual “Tabor on. the 


Campus” shared the limelight at the annual meet- 
ing of the National University Extension Associ 
ation, held at Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, May 
6-8. An excellent audio-visual exhibit and_ pro- 
gram was organized by Boyd Gunning, of the ‘Unt- 
versity of Oklahoma. It was found that about 
two-thirds of the Extension Divisions of the coun- 
try have active Audio-Visual Departments and that 
their services are being turned increasingly toward 
the field of informal adult education and conimun- 
ity activities. Among the many who participated 
actively in presenting papers and in their discus- 
sion were: 

State College of Washington 
Carolyn Guss—Indiana University 

Lee W. Cochrane 
Boerlin 


Glenn Jones 


State University of Iowa 
Irvine C Pennsylvania State College 
Mark Starr 

Workers’ Union 


International Ladies’ Garment 


Invited as resource persons were Roger Albright 
(Motion Picture Association), Wm. F. 
(United World Films), Gardner L. Hart (American 
Council on Education), and Dennis Williams (En- 


Kruse 


cyclopaedia Britannica Films). Following a report 
by F. ( 


Boerlin and Kruse, a favorable vote was taken to 


Lowry, and supplementary statements by 


continue membership in the Film Council of Amert- 


Ca 
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Audio-Visual Workshop 


For Administrators 


Teachers must enlist the cooperation of the school principal if they 
desire the maximum improvement in the audio-visual program. 


1 


CHOOLS and school systems that are seriously 


working on the improvement of instruction soon 


discover that the principal is a key man in the 
picture. Teachers will seldom go any farther, or go 
any deeper, than the principal is willing to go 
The principal is often a hard man to corner. Too 
frequently, he is busy with a parent when the audio 


visual conference is held. There is an important meet 


ing on salaries when films and equipment are prev iewed, 


and so it goes through the year. As consequence, 
the expenditures for new instructional aids are dras 
tically reduced in the new budget. Teacher et 

thusiasms. at. best. are met with condescending tolet 

ance. 


However. by the law of averages, the 


finally be caught for at least one meeting, and if the 
~ | | 

speaker or demonstration is persuasive, he may leave 

the meeting as a convert to the new magic. but again 


there will be little time for the necessary stud) 


equip him for real leadership in the improvement of 


instruction. 
Nevertheless. some solution must be found, since 


instructional aids program, without a doubt, 1s of ut- 


most importance to the administrator and because 


he, as key person in his building, wants his teachers 


to do the best teaching job possible in the most efficient 
manner. (One possible solution to thi dilemn 1 1s to 
provide a series of carefully planned conferencés 01 


workshops specifically for building principals and co 
ordinators. If such a series of meetings can claim an 
important place on the principal's calendar, one hurdle 
is surmounted. Recognizing this, Stockton and San 
Joaquin County recently held the first of a series of 
instructional materials workshops for administrators 
A wide variety of library materials, charts, maps, ra 
dio, and other audio-visual tools were included with 
the intent that this workshop not only would 
helpful and informative but also interesting. Partic 


ipation by the administrators in the use and develop 


1 


ment of audio-visual materials was stressed throughout 
the one day program. Over one hundred principals 
and coordinators attended this program 111 Stockton 

The general plans for the workshop re developed 
by the Institute Committee, the necessary funds made 
available, and the detailed planning and scheduling of 
the program turned over to the director of audio-visual 
aids. Preliminary announcements were sent out as 
much as three weeks in advance to keep the administra 
tors reminded of the workshop date. The tentative 


program was distributed one week before the event 


HELEN GRINDROD 

Director of Audio-Visual Aids 

DON HARRISON 

Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Stockton (Calif.) Unified School District 


Purpose Explained 

The opening session, forty-five minutes in length, 
was devoted to an explanation of purpose, and an at- 
tempt was made to create the following point of view: 
first, that instructional materials, if used effectively 
produce valid results; and secondly, these aids provide 
greater variety in teaching methods, and help to arouse 
nterest and a sense of purpose in the pupil. The 
Navy motion picture, Film Tactics was used to illus- 
trate the fact that audio-visual materials can become 
distractions and disturbances to effective learning if 
improperly used. The film also stressed the basic ele- 
ments of good utilization needed in teaching with in- 
structional aids. 

Charts and diagrams illustrating simple criteria 
for the sefection and. use of materials were displayed 
in sectional meetings throughout the day to keep such 
criteria constantly in the picture. 

The principals and administrators at the workshop 
had an opportunity to handle the machines and equip- 
ment and to familiarize themselves with the construction 
and operation of these devices. The afternoon sections 
included the previewing of selected films and filmstrips. 
Che discussion of each film as well as the studying of 
teacher guides as a basis for further discussion and 
evaluation preceded the showing of each film. Oppor- 
tunity for making slides was provided throughout the 
afternoon. 

One general session, to open the afternoon program, 
was devoted to an over-all discussion of values and 
standards for in-school and out-of-school radio lis- 
tening. There was a general interest in these discus- 
sions and several principals have since developed pro- 
grams for more effective use of radio listening, and now 
Stockton students are helping to produce a_fifteen- 
minute educational program once a week over a local 
station. 

\n all-day trade show provided demonstrations of 
projection equipment, slide kits, wire recorders, and 
other equipment for study and operation by the 
principals. its of instructional aids for selected ele- 
mentary school units were on display in the library. 
[t was notable throughout that this kind of a program 
lends itself to attractive and stimulating displays. 


(Concluded on page 326) 
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/artime Wedding--- 


The Documentary and Fiction Film 


The documentary is a film with a serious pur- 





pose, gaining its end by dramatizing facts. JOHN SHEARMAN* 
But how far may this dramatization go before Documentary Film Director 
the film becomes a piece of fiction? Shear- Great Britain 


man reviews the situation in Britain. 
that time, a good many people looked at documentaries 

HI great period of true documentary was before 

the war. Drifters, Song of Ceylon, Shipyard, 
Night Mail—the classics of documentary—were 


with suspicion—a not unusual attitude toward revolu 
tionary art. 

The true documentary continued into the first vears 
of the War. Men of the Lightship, Coastal Command, 
Fires Were Started, and Ack-Ack were in the straight 
line of descent from Night Mail and North Sea. But 


nobody was suspicious of them, It had suddenly be 


the revolutionary products of the nineteen-thirties. At 


come immensely important to depict how a small group 


of people, typical of many such groups, behaved in 
f the greatest 


_ 


actual circumstances—circumstances  « 
and most urgent reality. The war demanded (inter 
alia) documentary films. The foundling child of the 
film industry was suddenly welcomed into the very 
best society and became a part of the mental life of 
the people. 

\t about the same time, feature film makers in this 
country found themselves caught by a strange emotion 
They wanted to say something sincere about people 
Bou y OU a” mS at war. 

The two groups, feature and documentary film 
makers, had spent the pre-war years sniffing haughtily 
at each other (“Say what vou like; it’s not box-office.” 
and “But it’s nothing to do with real life.””) Now, with 
the coming of war, they stopped sniffing and began to 


*John Shearman was a member of the R.A.F. Film Unit 
during the War. He found himself working alongside both 





ee ey” See feature film and documentary film technicians, and he had 


“New Earth” (1934) filmed by Joris Ivens in Holland was 


a pure documentary. Man was pitted against the natura) “He ally 
forces of the sea in a fight to close the Zuider Zee. Documentary News Letter, a British publication 


consequently a special opportunity of observing the interaction 
of the two film forms. This article originally appeared in the 





Museum of Mocern Art British Information Services 
“Song of Ceylon” (1934-6), produced by John Grierson and “Next of Kin” was an 84-minute, reconstruction documen- 
directed by Basil Wright, was pure documentary in the tary. At what point does “reconstruction cease to be docu- 


naturalist tradition. mentary and become fiction? 
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Museum of Modern Art 


“Housing Problems” (1936), directed by Arthur Elton and 
Edgar Anstey, was a reportage type of documentary. It 
presented the facts. 


get something from each other. Documentary directors 
found that they needed the technical resources of the 
studio in order to make their films big enough to 
match the giant size of their subject—war. Feature 
film makers found themselves wanting to leave behind 
the fantasy-life of the popular film and turn to a life 
which was a good deal closer to reality: a fusion of 
techniques was inevitable. Other causes operated 
towards the same end Documentary and feature 
technicians found themselves working together in the 
Service Units. A great documentary unit was accom 
modated in a requisitioned feature studio along with 
the R.A.F. and Army film units. The authorities 
wanted films for specific purposes and entrusted the 
making of them to both groups. 

Thus, feature films began to acquire a flavor of the 
documentary 
Our Aircraft is Missing, Forty-Ninth Parallel, Next of 


Kin. The effect of this infiltration of the documentary 


cae? 
“a a 
L4i> ~ 


The Foreman Went to France, One of 
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British Information Services 


“Children on Trial” (1946), produced by Basil Wright and 
directed by Jack Lee, had a story to demonstrate the evil 
effects of bad environments. 


idea can now be traced in most of the great British 
features made during and just after the war—/n 
Which We Serve, San Demetrio London, The Way 
Ahead, Canterbury Tale, and, outstandingly, in Journey 
Together. After the first showing of this film (before 
its London opening), a group of feature technicians 
wandered out of the theatre saying, “Of course, it’s 
pure documentary.” They were closely followed by a 
group of documentary technicians saying, “Of course, 
This was in 1945. A fusion be- 
tween feature and documentary techniques and ways 


it's a pure feature.” 


of thought had taken place. 

The feature film makers were not the only ones af- 
fected. Something hed happened to documentary film 
makers, too. Documentary is more than just a special 
technique of making short films with picture and com- 
mentary. Documentary is an idea. But it is true to 
say that before the war documentaries generally were 
short and had little or no synchronized dialogue. If 





British Information Service 


“Next of Kin” was produced during the war for the pur- 
pose of impressing soldiers with the dangers of careless talk. 


British Information Services 


Though this was an early “reconstruction-type” documen- 
tary in England, the March of Time and the Russians had 
used the form for years. 
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documentaries were to get longer and use more syn- 
chronized dialogue, they would become more like 
features. Both these things happened to docu- 
mentaries during the war. They became long, be- 
cause there was more to say. But why did they tend 
towards more synchronized dialogue ? 

For a number of reasons: because, granted greater 
length, commentary alone was no longer adequately 
gripping ; because dialogue does in fact take place in the 
real-life equivalents to documentary situations ; because, 


giving orders 


for example, the best way to show a man s 





English Films, Inc. 

“Journey Together” was produced by feature-film-trained 

people, using professional actors, studio sets, and trick 
effects. 


is quite simply, to show a man giving orders; because 
the specialized jargon of the bomber and the gun site 
has its own artistic value. 

‘or documentary film makers, the need for synchro- 
nized sound brought its own practical problems. It 
is axiomatic that sound on location is hell. Docu- 
mentary, therefore, had to go into the studio to a great- 
er extent than had been its habit. Fortunately it 
managed to do so without losing reality. 
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British Information Services 
“Fenlands” is a recent documentary film, being one of a 
series known as “The Pattern of Britain.” 


There were problems, too, for documentary writers 
Dialogue must, on the whole, be written before it 1s 
shot. It must say, or imply, what has to be said or 1 


plied ; yet 1t must be as near as possil 


1 


, +3 
Ne TO What would, 


in fact, be said, though it must be tighter than normal 


speech-and less profane. Writing it is an expert job 

\ still greater problem conironted the director of 
this type of film. He could, with a reasonable hope of 
success, film a non-actor doing something. He could 
not, except in special circumstances, get a non-actor 


British Information Services 
“Crofters” is another “Pattern of Britain” film which attempts to describe a princ’pal area of the country and to show the 
contributions its people have made to the national life. 
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The Fumand International Understanding 


The State Department’s OIC Dr. JOHN E. DUGAN, Eeizor 
Film Program Head, Department of Edu: ation 


Beaver Cotlege, Jenkintown. Pa. 

















fnformation and Cultural Affairs, is officially 01 Czech, Dutch, Finnish, French, Greek, Hungarian, 
ganized to see “that other peoples receive a full and tan Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Rumanian, Russian, Serbo- 
p.cture of American life and of the aims and policies ot Croat, Slovak, Swedish, and Turkish. 
the | nited States Go ernment.” Hov iT¢ Ss used 1n 3 (~ 2A7 
= ; : During the first ten months of 1946, OIC sent 4,347 
this program: ; me : 
Mi, , 1 eats prints of documentary and informational film subjects 
United States diplomatic missions in er countries } 1b] 
ie: ' REE | to SO points throughout the world. It is estimated 
co-operate in distributing the films. Sometimes it 1s at | ee : : Sage 
, ee ss ' Jos that the monthly audience for such films now is in 
necessary to provide projection equipment and services ee Paes ; ; 
: : . es . , bald ts excess ot fifteen nullion. Some typical reports received 
as well as films in order that showings may be held tm 194 1] ; 
in 1) TOLOW ° 
some areas. 
: ; : aa “TS, 2 ners »79 ( i So 
OIC films reach a varietv of audiences 1n a variety ot Brazil In 6,128 showings, 2,/21,049 persons 
places where understanding of the United States should vere reached in Brazil during July and August 
et spread. Some idea of the audiences which these by OIF films.” 
films may reach may be gained from the following China—"Some 805 showings in June reached 
tabular report of non theatrical showings of films about audiences totaling 1,174,192 versons.” 
a. ° few. pt ee ee during ie i . 
the United States in Latin American republics during New Zealand The month of March, 100,693 
1945. people attended 927 screenings of the Legation’s 
documentary films.” 
NUMBER OF ATTEND- Norway—"Our 16mm. documentaries have been 
TYPE OF AUDIENCE SHOWINGS wane screened before more than half a million people 
Business and Professional 6,357 456,488 Te ee ae : J ears a 
usin 3 0,92 ne during the last eight or nine months. 
Official Display 3,475 627,739 . | ne 
Religious Groups 4,024 742,437 Phe OC film program includes the use of film- 
itals & itutions 22 1,349,209 . : . aia 
se gg Ao Institutions rere 1663 853 strips now are reaching an audience of twelve mill-on 
ports Clubs ,39 ,663, : 
Military Groups 6.202 2,009,955 ganized groups, in connection with special educational 
Workers Groups 5,478 2,061,967 projects, and in schools and colleges. Diplomatic mis- 
Schools and Universities 32,234 9,363,401 site nade cotd Maman ie 
Fatiecs) teatitutes 5 320 1.069.025 sions are furnished with English and foreign languaze 
General 36,285 22,569,511 title lists for ordering purposes. In China, such fii:n- 
strips now are reaching an audience of twelve million 
F- G2 62 : 
TOTAL 110,106 41,953,531 school children a month. 
\ttestation of audio-visual materials also is part of 
Nat.onal educational authorities in some countries the OIC program. At many foreign ports of entry, 
. ° 1 f | { : . ‘ » . . 
cooperate in arranging regular showings of OIC films certification of these materials by the State Depart- 
in schools. Such showings now art progress 1n ment procures for them exemption from normal cus- 
Great Britain, Egypt, South Africa, Mexico, Chile, tom duties. The State Department began the attesta- 
Argentina, and Brazil. Plans are under way for ex tion film materials in 1941 and of sound recordings 
tending this type of arrangement. n 1945. A special Committee on Attestation, now at- 
Films used in the OIC program come trom a variety tached to the Office of the Director of OIC, has been 
of sources. Some are edited or adapted from existing created for this purpose. This committee has certi- 
theatrical, documentary and informational motion pic ied more than two-thousand items to date. 
" ais aaa a is ve ax P , £ 154 : ] — 
ture material depicting various phases of lite in the (Concluded on page 334) 


United States. Other films are produced to meet 
specific requirements for which no suitable film ma 


terial is availahl- 


Film materia: .or adaptation may be secured from 
other governmental departments, fro. industrial con 
cerns, tro:n theatrical film producers, froa state and 
national o-gan:zations, and other sources. Exa:nples 
of typical sources are: United States Steel Corpozation, 
Oregon State Highway Commission, Grevhound Lines, 
National Tuberculosis Association, Westinghouse Ele: 
tric Corporation, and Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 





Railway Company. 


Recording of soundtracks in various languazes is 


An enthusiastic crowd filled the auditorium ofthe Houston 


; ore Iiuseum of Fine Arts for a series cf travel films and enter- 
so used have included: Arabic, Bulgarian, Chinese, tamments on Latin Amzrica. 


andwd 


part of the process of editing and adaptation. Languages 
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Making Shoes 


(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois) 9 minutes, 16mm, sound, black 
and white, $50 less 10% discount to education organi 
zations. Discussion guide available. 

Description of Contents: 


leather into finished shoes is the sub 
where a 


Turning pieces of 
ject of this film. It opens in a shoe factory, 
worker selects enough calfskin for a dozen pairs of boys’ 
shoes. Next, pieces of calfskin for the uppers are cut out 
by a large stamping machine. After matching, cloth and 
inner linings are cut, the leather and cloth pieces are 
trimmed and pasted together before being sewn. The 
purpose of each step is carefully explained, and during 
the stitching and folding operations, the uppers gradually 
take shape. 

After temporary strings are inserted to help hold the 
shape of the shoes, the uppers are placed on wooden lasts 
of the correct size. When the insoles have been tacked to 
the uppers at the heel, close-ups show the claws of the 
pulling-over machine stretching the leather tightly over 
the lasts to shape it. The tacking completed, the toes 
are finished, and leather strips called the ‘‘welt” are sewn 
to the edges of the uppers. Cork paste and steel arches 
are inserted to increase the comfort and wearing qualities 
of the shoes before the heavy outsoles are added. Workers 
fasten these soles first with rubber cement, trim the edges, 
and then stitch them. After they are shaped by rollers, the 
shoes are dried. Heels are tacked on and smoothed, sole 
edges are stained and polished, and the wooden lasts are 
removed. The next scene shows the room where the 
finished shoes are cleaned, washed, and polished 


7/ 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Scene from “Making Shoes.” 


CORAL A 
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Education 


CAROLYN GUSS. Instructor. School 
BETTY STOOPS. Film Librarian, Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 


Committee Appraisal: 


Che manufacturing process pictured so interesting that 
it could well be shown in even more detail, although this 
film gives a very good step-by-step picture of how boys’ 
oxfords are made. The camera is generally used efficiently, 


giving the audience a feeling of standing beside the worker, 


however, a first-hand observer 


watching his operations: 
would undoubtedly tarry longer at several points rhe 
narration is very helpful, and is appropriate to a wide age 
and interest range. The film should be useful in an inter 
mediate-grade study of manufacturing in the United States, 
in economic geography on several levels, in junior and 
senior high school home economics, and as a general in 


terest subject on the adult level 


Seashore Oddities 


(Young American Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17, N. Y.) 20 minutes, 16 mm, sound, color, $180. Produced by 
William Harold Oliver, Jr 
Description of Contents: 

This film presents many 1usual seashore animals found in 
the protected pools near the Hopkins Marine Laboratory, at 
Monterey, California First, a scientist is shown gathering 
specimens on rocks, under rocks, and in the sand; then four 
classes—coelenterata, echinodermata, mollusca, and arthropoda 

are shown in close-ups and their characteristics are described 


in non-technical language The hollow-bodied animals are 
represented chiefly by the jellyfish and the sea anemone, whos« 
peculiar food-gathering mechanism is demonstrated The ex 
ample of the spiny-skinned animals is the starfish, whose ut 


usual muscular efficiency is emphasized. The soft-bodied ani 


] 


mals shown are the snail, sea hare, sea slug, abalone, an 


| 


octopus. The animals with jointed feet include the hermit 


crab, whose clownish tendencies are shown, and the barnacl 
Committee Appraisal: 

The excellent marine photography of these strange and color 
ful little animals very effectively emphasizes their outstanding 
characteristics. Photographed in aquaria, they can be seen 
from the most convenient angles without seeming to be out 
of their natural surroundings. The commentary is well pre 
sented, with a vocabulary level suited to junior and senior high 
school. The film should be useful for science classes on thes‘ 
levels and for general interest on the senior high and adult 
levels 


Wild Fowl in Slow Motion 
(Hawley Lord, Inc., 61 West 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y 
9 minutes, 16 mm, sound, color, $75.00. 


Description of Contents: 
winter in the marshlands of the S« 


ut! are 


Birds which 
shown in their many activities by means of both regular and 
Western  sandpiper, 


the dowager or robin snipe, and the willet are shown both ot 


slow-motion color photography Che 


the ground and in the air. The duck family is represented by 
the canvasback duck, the redheaded duck, the pintail duck, th 
shoveler duck, the broadtail or blue-bill duck, the blue-winge 


teal duck, and the baldplate or \merican widgeor [heir 
takeofis, ranging from the slow takeoff in which the feet are 
used to get up speed by paddling the surface of the water, to 
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the short, speedy ! t es 
Their flight, landing, and feeding on opet : 
marshland are also showt [The Canada goo a rs 
leaving her nest of ftledglings, taking g 
gracefully and tireless! Next. a flo < e. wr 
seen in flight, and soaring pelicans bring t ' t 
Committee Appraisal: 

The beauty and grace est bh R ‘ 
natural color, is emphasized in the slow-motion s Oe S 
the medium of the motion picture is utilized especially well 
In this aspect, the film should be effect lat ‘is, 
creative imagination of art students Close-uns showine the 
appearance and characteristic movements t i bird 
should be of interest to zoology students and perhaps aero 
nautics students. From an aesthetic viewpoint, t eae ae 
be of general interest to high school students and men’ 


clubs 


The Andes—Chile's Barrier 


(Hollywood Film Enterprises, 6060 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, color 
$75.00 

Description of Contents: 

With the Andes Mountains as both the hero and the vil 
lain, this film shows how that formidable range has deter 
mined Chile’s shape, weather, natural resources, way of 
living, and international relations 


Opening with a sequence of animated maps which first 
locates Chile and then shows the three distinct areas 
the northern desert, the central pampas, and the southern 


mountains, the’ film shows, by means of a cross-section 
view, the comparative heights of the Andes, the Rockies 
and the Appalachians 





Hollywood Film Enterprises 
Punta Arenas, the southernmost city in the world, is situ- 


ated in the Straits of Magellan from the film, “The 
Andes—Chile’s Barrier.” 


The current theory of how the Andes range was formed 


is presented Next, by means of animated diagrams, thi 
interaction between the winds and the mountains is ex 
plained. The northern desert is the result of the moun 
tains’ stopping the rain clouds on the east side of the range 
Farther south, the prevailing winds are from the west 
and bring moisture which makes a fertile central valley and 
a stormy area similar to the Aleutian Islands in the soutl 
ern mountains 

The importance of valuable nitrate and copper ore de 
posits in Chile’s economy is stressed; the heavy under 
growth, dense forests, irrigated agricultural areas, and 
waterpower as a source of cheap electricity are shown 
The scene then shifts to the mountains, which form a 
natural barrier between Chile and Argentina Powerful 
electric and cog-wheel locomotives pull trains across 
mountains, through tunnels, and through protective shed 
airplanes carry passengers and mail, while the Pan-Ameri 
can highway makes automobile trips possible Horses and 


mules carry many persons through the passes, but change 


able weather and uncomfortable altitudes make a 
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In the film, “The 
Andes — Chile’s 
Barrier,” these 
mountains are 
compared with 
the Rockies and 
the Appalachians. 
The theory as to 
how the Andes 
range was formed 
is presented along 
with animated dia- 
grams showing 
the effects of the 
mountains on the 
winds, and hence 
on the _ climate 
and occupations 
of the people. 





Hollywood Film Enterprises 


ethods more or less unsatisfactory. Scenes in the moun- 
(including the radio station, the statue “The Christ 
\ndes,” and some of the highest peaks) bring this 





part of the picture to a close. 
Committee Appraisal: 

Excellent color photography and emphasis on the role 
ie Andes in Chilean life combine to make this a 
definite contribution to the study of Latin America. The 


of tl 
position of the country and its three definite divisions, 
as well as the effects of the winds and the mountains on 
the climate, are very-clearly shown by animation. The 
glimpses of Chilean industries should arouse interest in 
two other films of the six in this series. The transporta- 
tion sequences are especially valuable for showing how 
such problems are being partially solved. The sense of 
man’s struggle against such giant barriers is well por- 
trayed, and a feeling of the vastness of these mountains is 
very vivid. Sound teaching techniques and valuable sub- 
ject matter are combined in such a way as to make this film 
valuable for junior and senior high school social studies, 


science, and geography 


Introduction to Fractions 
(Joseph W. Burke, Audio-Visual Consultant, 1133 N. Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood 38, California) 10 minutes, 16 mm, sound, 
color, $75. Produced by Johnson-Hunt Studios. 
Description of Contents: 

This film, the first in a series on elementary mathematics, 
covers the meaning of fractions, the writing of fractions, the 
leaning of the numerator, the meaning of the denominator, 
ind the way of determining the value of a fraction. The 
film begins by showing such tools as shears, a saw, and a 


uare: and then shows that fractions too are tools to be used 
for the division of a whole into the desired number of parts. 
The film next treats the written fractions. By means of ani- 
mated models and numbers, it shows, through many examples, 
that as the denominator becomes larger, the parts become 
smaller and that the numerator counts the number of. parts. 
Improper fractions are next discussed. Through the use of 
models, the film shows that an improper fraction can be 
hanged to a mixed number 
of the film shows the use of fractions by 
relating them to the child’s everyday experience with such 
: art and pint of milk, a piece of cake, and three 
pencils from a box of twelve. 





Committee Appraisal: 
rhe film is designed to be used in a unit of work dealing with 
ractions on the intermediate grade level. It should be useful 


either in introducing the subject or in reviewing the subject for 


those need it. It was also suggested by the committee 
that the film might be used in the seventh grade where the 
transition is made from fractions to decimals to percentage. 
he use of animation and repetition is excellent. The lack of 
hildren in the film may or may not be desirable; it does permit 
focusing of attention on the basic ideas, and yet it minimizes 


participation and identification with the film. 
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Educational Screen 


Observations on the Audio-Visual 


Movement in Canada 


URING recent weeks, the writer has had the pleas- 

ure of consulting with a number of the edu- 
cational leaders of our “neighbor to the North.” 
During these conferences, certain definite trends 
and problems have come to light. The majority 
of Canadian educators have been somewhat slower 
in recognizing the vital necessity of including 
audio- visual materiak among their essential teach- 
ing tools. However, certain leaders have for the 
past five or six years been devoting much energy 
and time to telling their colleagues about the many 
advantages to be gained through the effective use 
of such teaching materials. During these spring 
months of 1947, I sensed that this missionary work 
has begun to have its effect throughout the provinc- 


Cd- 
Ontario Advances 


[In Ontario, I found that Mr. J. W. Grimmon, Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Aids for the Province of 
Ontario, has developed an excellent film library 
and radio program. This service is providing ma- 
terials to an ever-increasing number of schools 
throughout the Province. I learned that over 40% 
of the secondary schools in the Province were mak- 
ing use of the school radio broadcasts, over four- 
teen thousand students had listened to programs 
on guidance and that twelve thousand listened to 
About 30% of the On- 


tario elementary schools use radios. 


programs on mathematics. 


Mr. Grimmon indicated that there was a sub- 
stantial increase in the demand for films, film strips, 
and other similar materials. The number of show- 
ings of educational films was more than doubled 
during the year. Seventy-five new film titles were 
added to the Film Library and thirty rural school 
circuits were provided with films on an extended 
loan basis. 

Mr. Grimmon has organized a five weeks’ sum- 
mer course in audio-visual aids, to be offered at the 
University of Toronto. As in the States, summer 
school enrollment in available audio-visual aid classes 
will be extremely heavy here in Canada. 


Quebec Circulated 8,400 Films 


In Quebec Province we found that Macdonald 
College will be offering a regular five weeks’ course 
in audio-visual materials. The Jacques Cartier 
English-speaking Catholic Teacher Training School 
in Montreal may also offer a course in audio-visual 
aids. 

A brief survey indicated that about 8400 films 
were circulated in this Province during the last 
During the same period, 140 sound 
motion picture projectors and 47 film strip pro- 


school year. 


jectors were available for use in the classrooms. 


aids from July 2nd through August 4th, the first 


Cc. R. CRAKES. Educational Consultant 
Devry ¢ orporation, Chicago 


This number is rapidly increasing as more equi 


i 


ment 1s made available to the schools. 


Manitoba Uses Radio 

In Manitoba, there is an increase in the number 
of radio programs being utilized by students. Mr 
kK. T. Armstrong, Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids 
for the Provincial Department of Education, re- 
ports a 200% increase in film rentals over last year 
and a 100% increase in calls for filmstrips. The 
Provincial Library owns 600 16mm film subjects 
and S800 film strips. 


Saskatchewan Publishes a Manual 

Over in Saskatchewan an increasing number of 
boards of education are purchasing sound projec- 
tors. Several have appointed directors of Audio 
Visual aids. A number of audio-visual aid con- 
ferences were held during the current school vear. 
Twenty-two of the larger units of administration 
have now employed full-time audio-visual aid direc- 
the 
foreward to the recently published audio-visual 


tors. The Provincial Minister of Education i 


aids manual for Saskatchewan schools states, “| 
believe that the intelligent use of the creat variety 
of audio-visual aids will re-vitalize our teaching, 
will broaden the concepts of our girls and boys, 
and, through their enriched experiences, will help 
t! 


1em to face the future with greater confidence.” 
The interest is strong and there is every indication 
that under the leadership of Mr. E. T. Holliday, 
Provincial Film Commissioner, we may expect the 
Movement to make rapid advances in this Province 


Alberta Six-week Summer Course 


—\ eo oe 
1 Alberta, a six-weeks course in audio-visual 
| 


aids will be offered at the University during the 


coming summer. Mr. Donald Cameron, Director 


of the University Extension Department, is taking 
an active interest in further expanding the use of 
] 


these materia 
Hamilton, Supervisor of the Audio-Visual Aids 


s throughout the province. Mr. D.S 


1, Provincial Department of Education, is 
planning to develop a series of audio-visual « 
1 
i 


1eld in various sections of t 


institutes to he 


British Columbia Advances 
In 


British Columbia I learned that two summer 
school 


courseé 1n audio-visual aids will be o Jered. 


The provincial Department of Education is pla- 


ning to ofier two summer courses in audio-visual 


1 
] 


j } 22? 
(Con tadcad " 1ge J99) 
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| ffi 1 t Li the reviews and evaluation of new films by this agency 
nsurricien 1aison before announcing, praising, or condemning new ma- 


P. MOR films are being produced for the church field terials. If producers knew that their films would have 


by those who have not thought or cared to consult to run this gauntlet, 


< 
sALLIIL 


they might be restrained to build 


the church concerning its needs and desires. After these in a little more quality and utility and spend less on 
films are made they are backed up by high-powered high-powered promotion, There is a scarcity of good 
releases and announcements, and uncritical reviews nd useful visual materials, and the church must be 
and thus pushed into circulation among churches whicl m guard lest all kinds of slapped-together and “quick- 
are none too discriminating 1n what thev select for use e’ materials fill this partial vacuum. 

These churches, more enthusiastic than wise, will give It is distressing to see mediocrity praised by the very 
testimonials as to the merits of the films, and thev aré people ot the church who should be on guard against 
on their wav, and the kind of visual education th t Better liaison will help at the production stage. 
church at large needs and wants receives another set Honest evaluation of all new materials by those with 


hack. competence and objectivity can also protect the church 
Rev. John \W. Gable, formerly of Richmond, Indian: trom the disillusionment which inevitably results from 
and now head of the newly-formed Religious Fil the acceptance and use of mediocre visual materials. 


Service 5121 \West Devo \venue, ( hi © has this 


aa American Lutheran Film 


ed iy ] ort 4] training 1s required wa th c ly, WA uld ; 
Cheol ~ ail : 5 ' Ha f Peace is an 18-minute sound film in 
1 ° 7 4 +4 +1 } } 
V~ ate an SUPDI\ roper materials the chure 1 “de ‘ . : . 
evaluate ann pl olor. It was produced by the East-West Studios for 


field. It is also necessary that the same persons kn 


he \Vartburg Press and is available from their Colum- 
bus, Ohio office (57 I. Main St.) Lew Ayres does the 


» 


narration \ Calitornia pastor, Rev. H. K. Rasbach, 


the technical side of motion and still pictures, both to 
ass upon the qualitv of extant films and to direct ni 
| | | 


roductions. The large number of poor films now : 
pees , Id ' , ' gets credit for the original idea and gave _ technical 
Ing roduced and distributed are the resuit of insum 7 : ; nag ri é 

1S P “ — : , ' ee ‘6 a supervision. Frank Tashlin did the writing; Eddison 
cient ialson vetween those theologically trained and 4 - z 
, “ spe ry 3 on Ottentelf composed and directed the music: and 
e technical experts he cnurch must pe on guar . . 
the t =p eee ip recat Wah Ming Chang and Blanding Sloan were the co- 
against technical mediocrity and doctrinal obscurity eae 
producers. 


I 
} 


Candid Film Reviews he story Starts with the ( reation, Then sin comes, 


and man, with his greed and hatreds, shuts God out. 


In addition to closer cooperation between producet 


and user, we need more candid reviews tr ney filnis 


While perfection is not sought, a reasonable usefulness 


is expected in films made for the churel Films must 
be made for a purpose as well as used f purpose 
When a film is good for everything, it is probabl 
good for very little, if anything Blurbs that 


modestly assert super superiority may be discount 


200% in the theatrical trade, but they throw tl 

of the church for a loss everv time, since they expect 
a certain amount of sincerity and straightforward: 

in such announcements Competent at 1 eandid r 


views in responsible n agazines and church papers will 


help remedy this situation 
How? 


Eventually the church must set up some sort of 


evaluation organization or utilize one already in exis 





tence. The Religious Film Association has done very 
good work, but its coverage of new films is delaved 
and incomplete. It might be possible to amplify this Photography: Glen Chang, East West Studio 
: Be wt ae -s +4 Rev. H. K. Rasbach with the model rocket used in “The 
service to the place where the church would wait for bo : 
Way of Peace,” an 18-minute sound film. 
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As man turns from God, he walks further and further 
into the shadows. Then Christ comes, and only a 
part of mankind heeds His call to the Light. Man 
stumbles on through wars and cruelties, unheeding 
Christ’s message. The atomic age is ahead. It may be 
beneficial ; it may spell doom. Man can tear down the 
wall, let in the Light, and be in brotherhood, but will 
he? 

There are no humans in the film, and all the back- 
grounds are miniatures. Puppets are used. The back- 
ground music is by an orchestra. 

While some of the releases on this film will lead 
many people to expect more than they should, the 
film will be generally accepted as useful and as a call 
to repentance. The dominant note is negative, even to 
the end when the world is destroyed. It is a film 
version of hell-fire and damnation. 

The utilization of puppets against miniature back- 
grounds gives a film with little elemental movement 
in three-fourths of the footage. This is a definite weak- 
ness. The animation of some of the puppets tends to 
lessen, rather than heighten, the illusion of reality. The 
only way for puppets to get accepted as reality by the 
mind is for them to keep still! 

Basically, the commentary is a sermon. It is well- 
paced and well-spoken. At times, the music occupies 
the soundtrack alone and with excellent effect. The 
Nativity music has great beauty. 

While there are certain to be exceptions, most church 
leaders will consider The Way of Peace a film for 
young people and adults only. 


“The Spirit That Came to Earth” 


An Audio-Visual Sequence, Produced as a 
Church-School Activity 
sy HAROLD CLARK* 


ERE at Brick Church, a group of us wondered 

what values there would be in producing an audio- 
visual sequence as a church-school activity. What would 
be the problems involved? What would be the response 
of the leaders, the young people and the children who 
took part? Would it stimulate interest and enthusiasm, 
and what wouid those who took part learn? Having 
finished the project, would there be a desire to repeat 
the experience ? 

We formed a committee. It began meeting early in 
September. It discussed the children’s part in the 
Christmas Vesper Service held in the church, saving: 
“Instead of having the children speak and sing, why not 
plan a series of still pictures in color on the Christmas 
theme to be projected. For these pictures, let us record 
Christmas music. The voices of the children singing 
carols would be beautiful. 
could be used, and the whole could be accompanied 
Let us make the 


Other appropriate music 


by a carefully prepared narration. 
whole a church school activity.” 
For the purpose of discussion and production we 


called our project “an audio-visual sequence.” 


*Minister of Youth, Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y 


Church Department 


Educational Screen 


The Project Committee 

In forming the genc:al committee we sought out 
what skills were available and let both the skill and the 
personality of our leaders influence the final result. 
The church school’s director was ex-ofi:cio. The direc- 
tor of the children’s choir, the director of the speech 
choir, two photographers with experience in Koda- 
chrome, two sound technicians, a dramatic coach, an 
artist, two consultants from Eastman Koda!:, and sey- 
eral people with a general interest in the project, round- 
ed out the committee. 


A Christmas Au.io-Visual Sequence 


] 


First, we defined our objective. We set out to pre- 


pare and present an audio-visual scquuence for the 
church on the occasion of the Christni.s Vesper Serv- 
ice. As we got under way, we began to ask specific 
questions: Should the sequence be a presentation and 
incidents of Christ’s birth? Should we photograph 
a dramatic presentation of the story? Should we at- 
tempt to interpret the meaning of Christmas’ As we 
thought these questions through, we defined an objec- 
tive which satisfied and stimulated us. Certain basic 
conclusions emerged: \Ve felt that the advent of Christ 
was not an isolated event in history. This was and is 
a continuing event. We felt that our objective was to 
present simply and yet impressively the historical ad- 
vent and then show that “The Spirit That Came To 
Farth” still influences us and will continue to influence 
the world beyond our time. 


The Script 

With this objective in mind our committee proceeded 
to create the story and to set down the details of the 
sound and visua! sequences. A final correlation was 
detailed in the form of a work sheet. It consisted 
of three basic purtions of the production arranged in 
parallel: the pictures, the music, and the narration. By 
consulting this work sheet we could determine the 
idea every picture was to convey and its relation to 
the other parts of the sequence. 

The cooperation of all leaders was good and enabled 
us to keep rigidly to a production schedule. When al] 
pictures and recordings were ready, we held an eve- 
ning session to put the sequence together. The com- 
mentary was recorded against appropriate background 
music and synchronized with the slides. This involved 
five men working with players, recording equipment, 
microphone, and mixing panel. 


Values of This Group Project 


) 


What were some of the values of the project? Par- 
ticipation extended directly or indirectly to over two- 
hundred children and adults. Many of these found an 
unusual degree of satisfaction and a real sense of 
achievement in the project. Aside from tangible results 


in pictures and sound, we felt that the activity and 


fellowship of the project was worth while. The pres- 
entation was well received by Brick Church and by the 
community beyond. It has been presented in other 
churches here in Rochester and in neighboring com 


munities. It was well received by the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Presbyterian Leadership School at \V oos- 
ter, Ohio, in 1946. 


fune, 1947 Church 
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Religious Film Association 

For summer showings to church and other groups of all 

ages, “Marie-Louise,” the Academy Award winner from 

Switzerland (1945) is an excellent choice. This is the story 

of a sensitive French girl who takes refuge from the war 
in Switzerland. 


Pittsburgh V. A. Conference 

An afternoon and evening conference and demonstra 
tion of visual education was held April 14th in the 
East Liberty ‘Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh under 
the auspices of the Committee on Visual Education of 
the Council of Church of Allegheny County. This com 
mittee, under the able leadership of Dr. James S. Kin 
der of the Pennsylvania College for \WWomen, planned 
and carried through a well-rounded program which 
included two general sessions (Visual Aids In Wor 
ship, and Visual Aids In Teaching), interest groups on 
administration, film forums for adults, and visual aids 
with children, and with youth. The fellowship dinnet 
was attended by 200 and the editor of this depart- 
ment spoke on “How To Use Visual Aids In Recre 
ation.” 

In the preview period, some of the latest materials 
were presented, such as: Boy Meets Girl, The Chris 
tian Family, The Visiting Teacher (filmstrips), Th 


Rich Young Ruler, Jatrus’ | ‘Will Be 


Daughter, and 7 
Done, (16 mm religious films ). 

Other councils of churches contemplating such a 
conference should send to Rev. F. L. Gibbs, Director 
of the Department of Christian Education, 400 Granite 
Building, Pittsburgh, for a detailed copy of the program 
of this conference. 

B Joel Studios, Bond Building, Washington 5, D.C., 
announces a new film, Aice Harvest, a one-reel sound 
film on farmer activities in Korea. Churches having 


mission work in this country may find this film useful 


In their educational programs. 


8 Telefilm Corporation (12 E. 44 St., New York 17) 


announces the release of a series of five filmstrips, 


[Through China’s Gateway. Pearl S. Buck does th 
story and narration. Printed copies of the narration 
accompanies the silent version, and 16-inch recordings 
>>, : ‘ , : , 
(03143 r. p.m.) carry it in the sound. The five titles 
are: Jn The Chinese Manner, China’s Children, Food 
For China A Nation OT Scholars, ( i 1's i O1} rrozw 


They will be reviewed in the September issue 


Department 
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Dayton Workshop 

Under the general auspices of The Otterbein Press, 
Dayton, Ohio, a three-day conference on audio-visual 
aids was held the last of April. The first two days 
emphasized all aspects of visual aids and the last day 
was devoted to audio-aids and broadcasting in religious 
Guest leaders included Mr. William L. Rog- 
ers, I:xecutive Secretary of the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation; Miss Pearl Rosser, Director of Radio Edu- 
cation for the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion; Rev. \W. L. Krepps, Millersburg, Ohio; and, Rev. 


1) ] 
| 


Raymond Beals, Findlay, Ohio. 
Visual Aid Pamphlet 

lhe second of a series of pamphlets planned to meet 
an immediate need for guidance in the local church’s 
use of audio-visual aids was published in April by the 
Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tennessee. Its author is Mr. Earl 
\WWaldrup, secretary of the Visual Education Service of 
the Division of Education and Promotion. It bears the 
title, “Getting the Most From Audio-Visual Aids.” 
| 


al 


his 16-page pamphlet is packed with insight and sound 
lvice, well seasoned here and there with common 
sense warnings and caution. 

Under the topic, “Thoughts for the Members of the 
\udio-Visual Aids Committee,” are these excellent 
statements. We quote: 

“Be sure you know where you are going—delay is 
better than defeat.” 

“Begin where the church is as a whole—some pio- 
neers will be much farther advanced in their thinking 
than the masses.” 

“Start out on a small scale—a good foundation is 
necessary for a worthy structure.” 

‘Keep materials and values before people.” 

“Correlate audio-visual aids with other materials 
and methods.” 

\While this valuable pamphlet is free to Southern 
Baptists, those not of this communion ought to inclose 


1 


at least a quarter with their request for a copy. 


Correspondence 
! pond 

Miss Edith Craig, of the Visual Aids Service of the 
Missionary Society of the Church of England in Can- 
ada (604 Jarvis St., Toronto 5) writes: 

“In the summer of 1946 the Archbishop of Cante- 
Jury sent a commission to Japan to investigate ways 
ind means by which the Church of England, the 
Church of England in Canada, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church could cooperate with the NIP- 
PON SEI KO KWAL in its re-establishment dur- 
ng the coming vears. The Rev. H. G. Watts re- 
corded much of this trip on 16mm film. From this 
footage, we have reproduced a 400’ sound film, Re- 
} yt Fre 1) lta hat. 


It has already been most effec- 
tive in Canada and a print is in the hands of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church headquarters, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

‘I get a great deal from “The Church Department.’ 
Educational Screen is a good magazine. I get many 
ideas which | incorporate in my work.” 
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When “The Spirit That Caine to Earth” is presented, 


we stress that it was not made to be used in other 
churches. It was a cooperative and creative experience 


for us. Its real value is in suggesting that other 
churches may do likewise. The skills we found in 
Brick Church are in varying degrees present in every 
church and community. In undertaking such a project, 
the church can provide the opportunity for wide par- 
ticipation utilizing the talents of the church and com- 
munity in a beautiful and creative experience. 
Teaching Values “+ 

Many of our leaders stressed a value which they 
designated “teaching activity.” For instance, in the 
first part of the sequence the Torah was photographed 
as a symbol of the hope that the people of Israel have 
held through the ages. A church-school group went to 
a Jewish Synagogue. They saw the sacred scroll. They 
were told of the care with which it was copied, how 
no errors could be corrected. The Torah’s rich and 
decorative cover was examined. The symbolism of the 
shield was explained. The children then watched as 
the pictures were taken. 

Some of the most unique pictures in the sequence 
were the table-top models of the Nativity. These were 
done with figurines arranged by an artist and his son, 
one a teacher and the other a pupil in the church school. 
The photography was done by a father and his chil- 
dren. \Working close and with special lighting, they 
achieved wonderful depth and beauty of color. 

There is one sequence in which hands show the con 
tinuing influence of “The Spirit That Came to Earth” 

the potter’s hands at his wheel creating “the thing 
of beauty that is a joy forever ;” the hands of a mother 
cutting the overhanging crust from the edge of a pie; 
the hands of an aged person moving across a page of 
braille ; the hands of a worshipper in prayer; a little 
child, in simple trust, reaching for the hand of his 
father. 

Looking critically at what we had done, the com- 
mittee felt that the project was in too great a measure 
handed down to the church school rather than growing 
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up out of the experience of individuals and groups. 
In our next project, the material for the sequence will 
grow out of the study course of the school. Again, 
we felt that we should extend participation to children 
and youth at the planning level in future productions. 
We want them to undertake script and plan the picture 
sequences. In the measure that this wider participation 
can be achieved, we will enhance the value of the whole 
pre ject. 


News Notes 


@ The Department of Audio-Visual Education of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church, Mr 
Howard I. Tower, Director, will sponsor a visual semi 
nar to be held at the University of Southern Califor 
mia, August 2 to 22. It will be similar to the seminary 
held at Emory University last summer but will under 
take specific work toward the visualization of the cur- 
riculum 


@® The National Christian Education Worker's Con 
ference of the Norther Baptists, to be held at Greet 
Lake, Wisconsin, July 14 to 22 is budgeting consid 
erable time for visual aids. An advisor on visual aids 
will be available for the daily conferences of age group 
workers, and the entire program on July 17th will be 
devoted to a demonstration of the various types of vis 
ual aids and to a roundtable discussion on “Visual ids 


and Their Use In Christian Teaching.” Mr. Joseph 


lohn Hanson will be the general director of the con 


ference. 


Mr. Melvin F. Schlake, Director of Visual Eduea- 
tion Service, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
St. Louis 18, writes that “35mm prints of the film, 
The Power of God, are available for immediate use 


from my office.” Ask him about that excellent film 


strip, The Visiting Teacher. It’s just what you want 


for a workers’ conference of Sunday School council 


meeting. 


_ ~/ 


Religious Film Association 


“The Forgotten Village” is the John Steinbeck documentary on Mexico, but it has a missionary message for the under- 
privileged people whose lives are steeped in tradition, superstition, and ignorance. The witch doctor is seen here attempting 
to cure the little boy. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
e Audio-Visual Education in City-School Systems—k¢ 
search Division, NEA—NEA Research Bulletin, 24:no. 4 
December, 1946. 40 pp 


The most important research study since the outbreak 


of war is this detailed analysis of trends in the adminis 
ration of audio-visual aids in school systems throughout 
the nation. The report is based on the answers to a comp 


rehensive questionnaire received from 1,037 school sys 
tems representing more than one-fifth of the teachers anc 
pupils of the country 

Among the questions asked on the questionnaire were 
What provision for audio-visual aids are made in the bu 
eet? What special equipment and materials, and in w 
amounts? What technical and professional leadershyy 
How much money is spent? How widespread is the us¢ 
of these aids throughout the school system and how satis 
factory are the audio visual programs now 1n operation: 

Replies were tabulated in five groups, depending on 
ropulation of the city or community: 2,500-5,00) and up 
through the over 100,000 cities Most reples came trom 
the large city systems and about 60% from elementar’ 
schools 

The findings are concisely and 
through charts and tables, with brief text. The pamphl 
should be read in its entirety by all workers in the field 


- ] ‘ } trand om «Ce j 
frst as background for understanding the trends 1n audio 


visual administration, and secondly as a basis tor con 
parison with one’s own school system Here are a fev 
highlights 
1. Leadership: Full-time directors wer t in 62 
systems. of which 34 were in the ove 00.000 cities 
Among the 102 part-time directors, 48 were class 
room teachers. 35 supervisors, 14 pri les. 4 assést 
nt superintendents n = t t | 
museum 
2. Facilities: Ad:ninistration buildings, abandoned s 
luildings. or the offices or classroot ( t part 
time directors are usually designated as central | 
cauarters for storage and circulation of materials 
3. Selection: In two-thirds of the cities where there 1s 
a director of audio-visual education, it is he who 


selects new equipment. In other cities, it 1s the super 

intendent, principals, supervisors, teachers, or school 
hoard committes 
slides. recordings, and the like, it is most often class 
room teachers or staff committees that evaluate and 
recommend 

4, Utilization: There was general dissatisfaction with the 


resent programs and very few 


extent and quality of | 
believed that too much attention was being given to 
andio visual education Most directors believed that 


elementary teachers were making the most extensiv¢ 


use of these materials But in smaller cities and 11 
cities having no special department, it 1s the senior 
hich school teachers that use them most 

‘ 7 € 


\s for frequency of use, 248 school systems (27% 
indicated that a ma‘ority of the teachers use films 
frequently: 276 (30%) that a majority use them o« 
casionally: and 396 (43%) that a majority use them 
not at all. 
oe , . rea in hic Glenc were ised 17 
Subject matter areas in which W € used. 1 


order of frequen vy were: soctal studies, science, healt 
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NSTRUCTION 


kitA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


tv, etc. Subject matter areas in which 

t e is t greatest need for films were: social stud- 

es, English, mathematics, health, practical arts, and 
oreig nguages 

surve includes many other significant aspects of 

fic ncluding an analysis of the per capita expendi- 

res, types of equipment owned, and the like. The o- 

tacles which the respondents indicated for future solution 


ncluded: teachers’ lack of interest and skill, absence of 


a trained director with time and facilities for a program, 


shortage of essential equipment, poor physical conditions 
for projection, lack of funds, and some indifference or even 
opposition by the administration. 


BOOKS 
@ From Caligari to Hitler—Siegfried Kracauer—Princeton 
University Press. 36lpp. $5.00. 1947. 
@ Magic and Myth of the Movies—Parker Tyler—Henry 
Holt & Co. 283pp. $3.50. 
Both these new releases would appear to be of interest 
+ ] ] 


o our readers, altho your editor has not yet examined them. 


\ review in t Sunday 7imes for May 18, 1947 by Eric 
sentley favors both books for their critical appraisal of the 
Im as an expression of mass behavior in the society of 


“The Kracauer book is a history of German movies apart 

trom the Hitler era, with an appendix on the Nazi film. 

Che Tyler book is a critique of American life as it ‘s 
reflected, or rather refracted in the movies.” 


FILMS FOR DISCUSSION: SOURCES 


@ Films for Forums on International Relations—Robert 
Film Forum Review vol. 2 Spring, 1947 
p 13-64 (Institute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
Columbia University, N. Y. 27 $2.00. 
valuated and thoughtfully annotated listing 
f nearly 50 films on the general topic, “International Rela- 
h various sub-topics. For each title there is a 
uirly extensive summary of content; good evaluative com- 
nts; a succinct rating, based on standards previously 


iscussed; a discussibility Index Number; and a list of 
Cs s for possible discussion with the film. 
rhe announcement on the back cover promises addi- 





tional evaluated, annotated films on a variety of topics that 
re of concern in adult education for the Summer Issue, 
and subs went numbers of the Revicw. 


LEGISLATIVE TRENDS 


e@ A Summary of Actions of the State Board of Education 
and the State Curriculum Commission in Adopting 
“Building America”—Roy E. Simpson, Supt. of Public 
Instruction, and H. M. McPherson, Secretary, State 
Curriculum Commission—California Schools, vol. 18, no. 

59-69 April, 1947 

case study of the attempt of pressure 
ours to cancel the selection of a revised ed:t‘on of the 
ttographic units, Building America (pudl shed by Ameri- 
1 Corp. for the N.E.A. Dept. of Supervision), as supple- 

entary teaching aids in the social studies program of Cali- 
fornia. The story should be read in its original to show 
how an educational body, clear in its objectives and highly 
its choice of materizls defended its posi- 
tion in the face of a state-wide smear campaign, and suc- 
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PERIODICALS 


@ Cinema—Vol. I, No. 1, June, 1947, 12 issues, $2.50 

Eli Willis is editing this new monthly film magazine which 
interprets the motion picture as an art. This field of film ap 
preciation and criticism has been largely overlooked, despite 
the advances made by the avant garde group of film workers 
in times past. The address of Cinema is 8066 Beverly Blvd., 
Hollywood 26, Calif 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


@ Explaining the Schools through Films—Fditorial Com 
ment, by Stephen M. Corey—School Review, 55:196-8 
April, 1947. 

Comments on a mimeographed bulletin, “Charter for Film 
Production 1946-7” by the Committee on Lay Understand 
ing of the Metropolitan School Study Council, a group of 
28 school systems in the metropolitan are of N. Y. C. The 
committee has undertaken an experimental program using 
non-professional motion pictures to interpret their educa- 
tional objectives to the public. 

Each picture to be produced will try to interpret for the 
lay audience and for teachers such generalizations as: a) 
that most of the lessons that children learn well result from 
repeated experiences; b) that while children are learning 
school ‘lessons’ they are also growing in other respects; 
c) that there are many different types of experiences that 
are appropriate for specific boys and girls in order for them 
to achieve the same type of growth. 

The first two films produced by the committee, “The 
Teacher as Observer and Guide”, and “Combined Art and 
Home Economics” are available for rental from the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 


TEACHER FRAINING 


@ A University’s Audio-Visual Extension Service—Thur- 
man J. White, Univ. of Oklahoma—Film and Radio Guide, 
13:5, December, 1946. 

Describes a project, sponsored by the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association, to supplement the distribution and in- 
service guidance given by the Audio-Visual Aids Depart- 
ment of the University. Experienced teachers, with the aid 
of resource persons and workshops, will prepare lists of aids 
which they regard as most suitable for use in various sub- 
ject matter areas. These will be grouped and published 
according to grade levels. The handbook, to be distributed 
to all schools, will be turned over to the State Department 
of Education with the request that it be kept up to date 

There follows a description of the kind of consultant 
service that is now offered by the University to individual 
schools which are seriously interested in improving their 
use of audio-visual aids. The teacher-guidance services of 
the University of Oklahoma are practical and sound and 
should be noted by all who are concerned with teacher 
education. 


TECHNIQUES OF UTILIZATION 
@ Did Movies Win the War?—William W. Wattenberg, 


Chicago Teachers College—Progressive Education, 24:176 
March, 1947. 

Altho films did serve as valuable aids in developing in- 
sight and understanding, there were certain limitations that 
should be recognized: 

1. To secure significant learnings, a film should be an 
integral part of a well-planned series of functional 
activities involving active participation by the learners. 

2. Administrators must provide flexible machinery for 
making equipment, films and space available for show- 
ings when they are most appropriate. 

3. Examine a moving picture to make sure that the psy 
chology of learning upon which it is based is in accord 
with that upon which your instructional procedures are 
founded. 

4. In a rapidly changing field, an obsolete film may do 

more harm than good 
5. Beware of encyclopedic films that include in one or 

two reels the content of units which usually require 
weeks or months of full understanding 


Educational Screen 


6. Beware of films produced under the auspices of a1 
interested party Teachers should inquire caretully 
into any motion picture developed clire tly I indit tly 
by anyone who stands to benefit ) the spread of 


particular ideas 








Wartime Wedding— 
The Documentary and Fiction Film 


(Concluded from page 312) 

to speak dialogue. With the best will in the world 
on everybody's part, a non-actor speaking lines usually) 
creaks a bit. There are, of course, shining examples 


to the contrary, and routine words such as ‘‘Contact,” 
“Left, left . . . steady . . . bombs gone,” and the like 
can be perfectly satisfactory. But to ask more. than 
that is to ask an amateur to do something for which 
professionals train and study during their whole work- 
ing lives. The result of using amateur voices, generally 
speaking, is bad. Sometimes it is unspeakably bad; 
sometimes there is but the vaguest suspicion that 
something ts not quite right. 

That was the problem. The immediate tendency 
was for documentary directors to use a_ professional 
actor now and again—not at all for his or her star- 
value, but simply because he did the job best. But not 
all professional actors did the job best. Stagey dia- 
logue and action are as bad (in documentary ) as creaky 
dialogue and action. The professional actor with a 
tradition of stage and feature work only is not the 
final answer. 

So the two pre-war worlds of feature and documen- 
tary have, during the War, made contact. The Raiders 
is perhaps the perfect example of the feature-like docu- 
mentary. It is of feature length; it is made in Techni- 
color, that spoilt darling of the studios; it uses no 
commentary. But it was made by a documentary unit 


under documentary conditions. No professional actor 
played in it. Synchronized sound, Technicolor camera, 
cast and technicians went to sea in the real Atlantic, 
not in a tank or before a back projection screen. Is 
it feature? Is it documentary? Or is it, like Journey 
Together, some new fusion of both schools? 

The two films, The Raiders and Journey Together 
are an instructive comparison for, starting from op- 
posite poles, they have arrived on common ground 
In Journey Together, script, direction, photography, 
and recording were carried out by people with a fea- 
ture, not a documentary, training and background. A\l- 
most every part was played by a professional actor. 
In production the technical resources of the studio were 
fully and admirably employed. Back projection, model 
shots, tanks and so forth were used freely and fully. The 
editing was by a feature editor. 

What is the common element in these two films 
which sprang from such different beginnings? It is, 
perhaps, that in both these films and in the many others 
like them, real-seeming circumstances surround a small 
group of real-seeming people whom we get to know 


individually and with whom we identify ourselves to 


a greater or less extent. They are symbols of many 
people to whom similar important events are happen- 


ing. 
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Your Guide to Camera Buying 


IME and again, this department has been called on 

for guidance and recommendation in the purchase 
of motion picture cameras, projectors, and other a 
cessories. Certain questions invariably turn up: “Shall 
we invest in eight or sixteen millimeter? Shall we be 
able to add other accessories to the camera, when the 
time comes, or shall we have to trade it in for a more 
advanced model? Can this camera accommodate an 
extra lens? How many speeds does it have? Do we 
have to stop a scene in the middle to rewind, or does 


one winding give enough footage to complete that 


scene? Is it cheaper in the long run to get a roll load 
ing or magazine loading camera? How large is it? 


How much does it weigh? How much does it cost? 
Do you think we can get one immediately, or do we 
have a long waiting period between ordering and de 


livery?” 


In view of the fact that teaching films and projectors 
have now been standardized to the 16mm size, any 
contemplated school-owned cameras should conform 
to that dimension. This does not mean that eight 
millimeter filming is out for school use. On the con 
trary, many new 8mm cameras, combining some of the 
best features (and prices) of the 16mm field are be 
ing produced as fast as materials are becoming avail 
able. In fact, our records show that quite a number 
of excellent school-made films have been produced 
with 8mm equipment, 


However, our personal experience has shown that 
for home or single classroom use, 8mm pictures ar 
highly satisfactory, but that the demands of a school 
in, sharper, 


~ 


auditorium for more details, less gr: 

crisper, and larger images can be met only by the larg 
er-sized film. Another reason why 16mm is preferabl 
for school use is that it gives the individual teacher an 
opportunity to cut up some commercially prepared 
‘teaching’ film, and by adding some of his own shots 
and titles, he can really create a new classroom film 
\ well pre 


pared 16mm school-made film, shot at 24 frames pet 


to fit the particular needs of his students 


second, though more expensive, has possibilities of 
acquiring a regular sound track. Sound for 8mm 
would have to be recorded by one of the newer mag 


netic processes ( Keb 1D. 119) or at least on separate 
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School-Made 


Pictures Department 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Editor 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


‘r for voice or music to be played 


\s to the merits of magazine vs. roll film loading, 
the number of feet of film to be used annually should 
be a determining factor. 2000 feet of color film may 
Inertia 
to threading will have to be overcome, since every 


amount to $15 more if magazines are used. 


film maker will eventually have to thread the pro- 


yecto! 


We have put many of the questions asked by our 
readers directly to the manufacturers and have re- 
ceived varying replies as to the availability and costs. 








Revere “88"' Cine Camera 


Speeds 8, 12, 16, 24, 32 


Universal Focus F 2.5 coated lens 


Price listed at $77.50 


Revere ‘"99" Turret Camera 


Speeds 8, 12, 16, 24, 32 

Rotating turrent head to hold 3 lenses 

Extra telephoto view finder 

Price: with F 2.8, 13mm Bausch and Lomb, 
Universal Focus, Animar Coated lens 
$110. 


with F 1.9 Focusing mount I3mm (!/ 
inch) lens $137.50 
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8 mm 
Filmo Tri-Lens 8 (Bell & Howell Co.) 


Three-lens turret model 
Weight—2 Ibs. 5 oz. 


Rest of information same as that of Fi!mo 
Sportster 


List prise without tax: $132.55 





8 and 16mm 
Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 


Weight under 2!/5 Ibs. 

Magazine loading 

Speeds 16, 24, 32, 64 or 8, 15, 24, 32 f.p.s. 

12 feet per complete winding 

Fecusing Kodak Anastigmat F 1.9 luminized 
lens 

Lens mount: interchangeable 

Footage indicator 

List price without tax: $125.00 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 16 (Eastmen 
Kodak) 

Weight 2 Ibs. 10 oz. 

Magazne loading 

Speeds 16, 32, 64 or 8, 16, 24 f.p.s. 

11 feet per complete winding 

Kodak Anastigmat F 1.9 luminized lens 

Focusing lens 

Interchanseable lens mount 

List price without tax $150.00 





8mm 


Cine-Kodak Eight—25 (Eastman Kodak) 


Weight 2 Ibs. 
Roll loading 


(approx.) 


Speeds—I6 frames per sec. 

About 6 feet per complete w nding 

Fixed focus Kodak Anastigmat F 2.7 lumi- 
nized lens 

Lens mount: fixed 

List price without tax: $50.00 





8mm 


Keystone Mod2! K-& 


Shutter speeds 12, 1S and 48 f.p.s. 

F 2.5 or F 1.9 lens 

Lens mcunt: interchangeable 

Roll loading, but no sprockets to thread 
Visual and audible footage indicator 
Price listed at $70 with F 2.5 lens 


Keystone 16 mm. Camera 


Size 9" long x 4" wide x 234" thick 

Roll film loading 

Wollensak interchangeable lens F 2.7 or 
F 1.5 

Variable speeds from 10 to 64 f.p.s. 


Audible footace indicator 
- 
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8mm 


Filmo Sportster (Bell & Howell Co.) 
Weight | Ib. 8 oz. 

Roll loading 

V/y inch F 2.5 Universal Focus lens 


Speeds—I6, 24, 32 and 64 frames per 
second 


5 feet per complete winding 
Lens mount: interchangeable 


List price without tax: $87.95 





16mm 


DeVry Movie Camera—|6mm 


Rell loading 

Speeds 16, 24, and 64 f.p.s. 

Coated F 2.5 or F 1.5 lens 

20 feet per complete winding 

Price: $110.CO for F 2.5 camera: $142.0) 


for F 1.5 camera 


Bolex H-16 


Bolex H-I6 has many of ihe devices 
found in the Eastman Kodak Special and 
ithe Bell & Hewe'l Filmo 70-DA. Featur2s 
include still picture mechanism (time or 
instantaneous), rewind'ng of film for fades, 
dissolves, superimpositions, automatic 
threading, parallax correct'ng viewfinders; 
critical visual focusing through the lens 
on ground glas;, three-lens turret. Price 
listed at $265, no lens but including Fed- 
eral tax. 


—EEE 
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16 mr 
Filmo Auto Load (Bell & Howell) 


Weight—2 Ibs. 7!/2 oz. 
Magazine loading 

Speeds—16, 24, 32, 48, 64 f.p.s. 
12'/. feet per complete winding 
F 2.5 Universal Focus lens 

Lens mount: interchangeable 


f 


Single frame exposure for animations 


List price without tax: $160. 





16mm 


Victor Animatograph—|6mm 

Roll loading up to 100 feet 

Speeds: 8, 16, 25, 32, 64, 80 f.p.s. 

22 feet per complete winding, automatically 
stopping camera before motors slows. 

Stop-gear prevents over-winding 

Full-vision focusing finder, parallax cor- 
recting, 4 field areas for 4 lens. 

Hand cranking for tricks and continuous 
filming 


Turret head for three lenses 


list price: Model 3 (less lens, carrying 
case, turret head, and special finder) 
$99; Model 4 (less lens and carrying 
case) $140; Model 5 (with reverse wind- 


ing), less lens and carrying casa $165. 


16mm 
Filmo Auto Master (Bell & Howell) 
Weight 2 lbs. 10 oz 


Three lens turret model; F 1.9 Focusing 
mount lens (basic) 


Rest of information same as that of Filmo 
Auto Load 


List price without tax: $285 








16mm 


Lenses as supplied by Victor 


Animatograph 
17mm (wide angle) F 2.7 fixed 

focus $ 42.55 
17mm (wide angle) F 2.7 focusing 62.50 
| inch (normal F 1.5 focusing 66.50 
| inch (normal) F 2.5 fixed focus 35.90 
| inch (normal) F 2.5 focusing 55.85 
2 inch (telephoto) F 1.5 focusing 116.40 
2 inch (telephoto) F 3.5 focusing 52.59 
3 inch (telephoto) F 4 focusing 70.45 
4 inch (telephoto) F 4.5 focusing 80.45 
6 inch (telephoto) F 4.5 focusing 104.05 
Portrait attachment for | inch 

fixed focus 4.59 


Note: Not all lenses are interchangeable 
rom cameras of one manufacturer to those 
cf another. State camera for which lens 

intended. A separate survey will be de 
voted to lenses for motion picture cameras 
The above list appears merely as typical. 

Prices quoted are subject to change and 
represent only the best approximation pos- 


sible at the time this study was p-epared. 


15 mm 
Cine-Kodak Special (Eastman Kodak) 


Weight 9!/2 Ibs. 

Ro!l loading, 100 or 200 fcot film chambers 
Speeds variable from 8 to 61 f.p.s. 

25 feet per complete winding 

Kodak Focusing Anastigmat F 1.9 lumi- 
nized lens 

Doubie lens turrent for interchangeable 
accessory lenses 

Equipped for multiple exposure, single 
frame exposure, dissolves, fade-, and 
mas shots 

List Price without tax includes cone 109 


fort film chamber—$525.00 





16mm 
Filmo 70-DA (Bell & Howell) —l6mm 


Weight 5 Ibs. 10 oz. 

Roll loading—1l00 ft. maximum in regular 
model 

Speeds 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 48, 64 f.p.s. 

23 feet per complete winding 

F 1.9 focusing mount lens (l-inch basic 
lens) 

Turret head to accommodate three lenses. 
Direct focusing through the lens, lock 
for continuous filming. 

(Special attachments including large maja- 
zine and electric motors may be added.) 

list price without tax: 70-DA, $295: 70-D 
$265. 
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16mm 


Maurer 16mm Professional 


Weight: camera with magazines, motor, 


finder, sun shade 28 Ibs. 


Loading: gear-driven magazines of 200, 
400, and 1,200 foot capacities 


Turret head for lenses 

Interchangeable motors 

Automatic and manual fades, adjustable 
shutter, direct focusing through lens cov- 
ering entire frame 

View finder automatically compensating for 
parallax 


Universal Cinemaster—8 mm 


F 2.5 lens, price listed at $66.65 


Bolex L-8 and H-8 


Lenses: from F 2.8 to F 1.5 

Prices: from about $152.00 to $443.00; 
H-8 less lens but including tax: $265. 

See Bolex H-I6 for description applicable 
to H-8. 
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16 mm 


Mitchell 16mm Professional 


Weight: 
camerahead only with 4 lens 17 Ibs. 
tripod and friction head 22'/2 \|bs. 
magazine, 400 ft. 3'/2 Ibs. 
motor 534, Ibs. 
approx. total 48!/, Ibs. 


Loading: Removable magazine, 400 ft. ca- 
pacity, light tight for changing 

Turret head for four lens. Available lenses: 
15, 17.5, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 50, and 75 
mm. 

Hand crank geared for 24 f.p.s. at 120 
turns per minute 

Motors: high speed, variable speed (wild), 
synchronous, or interlocking 

Counters: footage and frame counter, the 
latter enabling operator to return to the 
same frame for trick work 

Spirit level, matte box, and sunshade 

View finder focuses as it is adjusted for 
parallax 

Adjustable shutter and hand dissolve 

Direct focusing through the lens, covering 
entire frame 








Audio-Visual Workshop for Administrators 


(Concluded from page 309) 


All of the administrators and coordinators were 
asked to submit evaluation blanks. There was nearly 
unanimous agreement that this type of workshop is 
of great value, and nearly all those responding re- 
quested that follow-up workshops be held for teachers 
and that this first program be one of a yearly series for 
administrators. 

Experience with this one program indicated that 
(1) principals and administrators are interested enough 
to give a full day to such a workshop, (2) sectional 
groups should be kept small enough to allow for free 
discussion, (3) participation and an opportunity to 
work with machines, slides, and audio-visual materials 
in general are crucial to the success of this kind of 
program, 

This one workshop program has already shown 


some results in wider and more effective use of in 
structional tools. It would, of course, be wrong to 


assume that the whole 10b can be done with one such 


meeting In some cases, more harm than good may 
result. Poorly directed enthusiasm may result in some 
side-shows and “window dressing.” Such efforts can, 
however, be channelled and directed by a follow-up ot 
the supervisors. A series of three or four such work 
shops should help to establish better educational pro 


cedures in this area. 


In planning for the next program at Stockton, an 
effort is being made to utilize teacher committees more 
extensively in order to relieve the director of audio 
visual aids of some of the responsibilty. This will also 
make it possible to do a better job with the classroom 
environment. This will nearly insure that the sec 
tional meetings will bear more directly on the teaching 


situation. 
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~ Lnspiring Instraction 


..-IN A SUBJECT THAT CAN’T BE TAUGHT! 


ma rIZENSHIP is more than the subject heading of a 
course in good government. 

It isa way of life...an inherent part of our make-up. 
It stems from the sincere belief that ours is the finest, 
the most productive country in the world. It is reflected 
in the immense feeling of pride we experience at the 


sight of our flag. 





These are not lessons to be learned by rote. They 


OUR FLAG...an inspiring and moving story of our Country’s flag and its must be inspired, for to learn them well one must feel 
meaning. The customs and traditions surrounding the flag are explained in 
a direct, meaningful manner that will motivate a never-to-be-forgotten re them. They must be voluntarily impressed on the minds 


spect for our national emblem. Elementary and Secondary Schools...Black 


ais es »f o ‘itizens of tomo I, 
and White...Color...Sound...11 minutes. Also available in film strips of our citizens of tomorrow 


These two Simmel-Meservey releases have been pro- 
duced with just that philosophy in mind. They are 
designed to transcend the limitations of existing edu- 
cational films on this subject. 

They will aid in motivating that type of thinking 
which has made this the greatest nation on earth. 


Order them for preview today. 








SIMMEL-MESERVEY BIC SIX 


STOR : K -omprehensive educational study of . . . . : ; 
ORY OF A CITY: NEW YORK...a comprehensive educe ' ; ; The following six educational films were most in demand during 

our zest citv. Presente . on a or in travelogue form, th . 

our largest city. Presented factually, rather than in travelogue fe gen ine the month of November. If you do not have them—order them for 

film is designed to integrate with courses in history, geography, civics, eco- preview toda) 

nomics and sociology. Elementary, Secondary, High School and College 


Black and White...Color...Sound...20 minutes...complete with Study Guid LET'S GIVE A TEA...a comprehensive treatment of accepted pro- 


cedures of dress, invitations, guest lists, etc., and proper conduct 
e 


PRODUCERS 


Ti J ) SKI THRILLS... depicts the exhilarating movement, charm and 
DISTRIBUTORS Cc é rhythm of this popular and healthful sport, amidst the inspiring 
- 


al tea-time. 


YOSEMITE—END OF THE RAINBOW... one of the most outstanding 
pictorial tours of Yosemite National Park ever filmed. 


PALOMINO—THE GOLDEN HORSE... depicts the fundamentals of 


horsemanship, history of the horse. 





THE INCAS OF PERU...explanation of archeological importance 
of Incan lore; pictorial study of the great Inca empire. 


High Sierras 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA DEATH VALLEY NATIONAL MONUMENT... an educational tou. 


through the scientific wonders of this ancient natural phenomeror 
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“Significant Developrrents and Trends in the Use of Audio-Visual Materials” was covered by a panel of experts. Left to 
right: Floyde E. Brooker (U. S. Office of Edusation), Edgar Dale (Ohio State), L. C. Larson (Indiana University and 
Editor of “Teacher-Com-nittee Evaluation of New Films,” EDUCATIONAL SCREEN), Miss Mildred Batchelder, Chair- 

cw - (Aw aricae T thea--- Sase~'ation), Paul C. Reed, (Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools and Acting Editor, EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN), I. Keith Tyler (Ohio State), Melvin Brodshaug (Encyclopaedia Britannica), Roger Albright (Motion Picture 


Association). 


EFLA Annual 

















—— 


TOP LEFT: “Inter-group Education” was discussed by a 
panel composed of Lawrence Jordan (West Virginia State), 
Patricia Blair (Rochester Public Schools), Edgar Dale, 
Chairman (Ohio State), Emily Tinsley (Columbus Council 
for Democracy), and Roy Wenger (Westchester Teachers 
College, Pa.). BOTTOM LEFT: The panel on “Religious 
Films” consisted of I. C. Boerlin (Pa. State), J. R. Bingham 
(Assoc. Films), William S. Hockman, Chairman (Editor, 
“Church Department” of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN), 


Conference 


Jy AY first, second, and third were auspicious audio- 
N visual dates in Columbus, Ohio, as the Eduea- 
tional Film Library Association convened for its fourth 
annual conference, concurrently with the Institute for 
[-ducation by Radio. The sessions drew an attendance 
of over 200 audio-visual educators, dealers, and manu- 
facturer’s representatives to participate in a_ variety 
of discussion panels. 

\t a Board Meeting held during the conference new 
officers were elected. These included: 

President—J. R. Bingham, Association Films; Vice 
President—Paul Reed, Rochester, New York: Secre- 
taryv—L. C. Larson, Indiana University. 

Other Board members are: I. C. Boerlin, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Miss Elizabeth Golterman, St. 





William L. Rogers (Religious Film Association), Rev. E. H. 
Meuser (Board of American Missions). BOTTOM RIGHT: 
The panel on “International Understanding” was composed 
of Esther Berg (New York City Schools), William T. 
Blac! well (International Film Foundation). G. L. Carnes 
(UNESCO), Floyde Brooker, Chairman (U. S. Dept. of 
Education), Thomas Baird (British Information Services), 
Herbert Edwards (Dept. of State), Wesley Greene (Inter- 
national Film Bureau). 


nh 
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A Daghestan Copper Worker 


1600 Broadway 
Suite 1000 








This 33 minute, black and white. 16mm. sound movie (picturing the many racial crours 
which make up the Soviet Union) is NOW AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY. For rental at nominal fees consult your Film Rental Library. For 
purchase write us for a list of dealers in your area. 


Write today for a free descriptive pamphlet of the ccmplete list of 
JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTIONS ON RUSSIA AND POLAND now available. 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 


A Significant Contribution 
to International Understanding 


PEOPLES 


of the 


SOVIET UNION 


a Julien Bryan Production 


New York 19, 
New York 


























Louis Public Schools; Russell Munn, Akron Public 
Library; Francis Noel, Cal. State Department of Edu 
cation; John S. Richards, Seattle Public [brary ; 
Walter A. Wittich, University of Wisconsin. 

Much of the conference was devoted to panel dis 
cussions. At these sessions a group of people with 
particular knowledge and experience in the field under 
discussion acted as members of the panel. Each spoke 
briefly on the subject and it was talked over among th« 
panel, with questions from the audience. Among the 
subjects treated were: Organizing and administering 
state and local programs of audio-visual materials ; 
Community-wide use of Audio-Visual Materials ; Gen 
eral Administration and Finances; Evaluation, Selec 
tion and Circulation, Utilization; and Production of 
Audio, Art and Photographic Resources. Another 
group dealt with the use of films in religion, film for 
ums, citizenship, international understanding and inter 
group education. 

Great concern was expressed about improving the 
whole audio-visual field. More equipment, better films, 
more adequately trained teachers are all vital needs 
One general session was devoted to the problems and 
prospects of training teachers and adult leaders in thi 
utilization of audio-visual materials. 

A session on Contributions of Federal Agencies to 
School and Community Programs of Audio-Visual 
Materials gave those present an opportunity to find 
out the present status of films in the programs of th 
Department of State, Office of Education, Department 
of Agriculture and Library of Congress 


Mr. Julien Bryan of the International Film Founda- 
tion spoke of the work of the Foundation and of the 
difficulties faced by an independent producer, and also 


related the story of his recent European trip and of the 
months he spent in Russia. The films sereened in- 


cluded Artisans of Florence, material on Russia, and 
Boundary Lines, an animated color film on the tensions 
which build up hostility among groups and races. 

Phe speaker at the luncheon meeting was Mr. Charles 
F. Hoban, Jr. of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 
His subject was the same as the title of his recent book 

“Movies that Teach.” He outlined the situation 
at the present time, with more pupils and fewer teach- 
ers than ever before, and the part that films can play 
in the improvement of general education. 

‘Two sessions were devoted entirely to EFLA busi- 
ness. At one reports were made of the status of con- 
tinuing projects, such as the Evaluations, Bulletins, 
Service Supplements and general publications. An- 
nouncement was made of two new publications—a 
booklet on Films for International Understanding and a 
Health Films Catalog. Both should be ready in June 
or July 

\t the Business Meeting the Executive Secretary 
gave the Financial Report and a report on membership. 
Since the last Business Meeting in April, 1946, the 
number of Constituent, International and Service mem- 
| 


ers 


as increased 58, but with the cooperation of 
the present members, an even greater increase is ex- 
pected for next year. Mr. Bingham, the new Presi- 


‘nt of EFLA, took office to serve for the coming year. 
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Slide and Film Strip 
PROJECTOR 





@ Easily Adjustable for Either 
Horizontal or Vertical Pictures 

®@ Instant Framing 

® Manumatic Slide Carrier 

© Professional Efficiency 

@ Rugged—Stable— Portable 


®@ Motor-Driven Forced Air Cooled 
@ No Rewinding Necessary 

© Anastigmat Projection Lens 

@ Smooth, Sharp Focusing 


The GoldE Filmatic enables you to make the most effective use 
of all three types of still projection material. Can be changed 
from film to slide showing in a jiffy! Permits use of 300 as well 
as 200 or 100 watt lamp for more brilliant projection. . . yet 
safeguards precious slides or film against heat damage. Cooler 
handling. Complete with carrying case. 





GoldE Manufacturing Company 
1216-J West Madison Street, Chicago 7, 





Illinois 






FREE Technicolor Movie 


BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 








i 
“Bathing Time 
for Baby” 











NEW! yours to show, free of 
charge! It’s the educational, en- 
tertaining technicolor movie, 
‘BATHING TIME FOR BABY,” 
demonstrating the complete tech- 
nique of the table-tub bath. Ap- 
proved by the Children’s Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
and Visiting Nurse Service of 
N. Y. Valuable for home econom- 
ics classes. 


C 





\ 
“—“MAIL COUPON NOWr 


Johnson & Johnson 
Dept. ES, New Brunswick, N.J. 


This 13-minute, 16 mm. sound 
film was made by Walt Disney 
Productions. No charge to you 
except return postage for film. 


Gohmonafofiunen 


| 
Please send information on | 

the technicolor film, “‘Bathinx 
Time for Baby.”’ | 
Name 7 
Address | 
City | 
| 


State 
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U.S.A. Sends Film Entries to Brussels 
World Film Festival 


The Committee on 
World Film Festival, 
President of the 
included Dr. 
Bosley Crowther, 


\merican entries to the Brussels 
June 1 to 20, appointed by Wil- 
Allied Non-Theatrical 


Fisher 


liam F. Kruse, 
Film Association, 
Rita Hochheimer, 
O. Jones, and William K. 

Non-theatrical forwarded by the 
included the following: The (Heidencamp Na- 
ture Pictures), Springboard Techniques (Coronet In- 
Films), The Monarch Butterfly (Simmel- 
Kodachrome iy of Bronchial 


Paul H. 


Johnson Co.), 


Grace Ramsey, 


Iris Barry, Horace 
Hedwig. 
films committee 


Robin 


structional 
Cinematograp] 
Holinger), Ba 
Story of 

(International Cellucotton Products Co.), 
sen (Alvin J. Petroleum 

and Using th 


Meservey ), 
Tumors (Dr. tthing the Baby 
Menstruation 


Junior Citi- 


(Johnson and 


Gordon), Eggs, . Tuberci ulosis, 


Immigration, Atomic Energy, Classroom 
Film (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films ). 

In addition to these, the following government films 
were submitted: Journey into Medicine (State Depart- 


ment), Mfen Who Grow Cotton (Department of Ag- 


riculture), Operation Crossroads (Navy), To Hear 
gain (War), Floating Drydocks (Navy), Technical 
Principles of Radar (War), Fundamentals of Small 


Arms, Cycle of Operations (War), Hay Is What You 


Make It (Agriculture), Milk Processing (U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service), The Crop That Never Fails 


(Treasury ). 


International Exhibition of 
Motion Picture Technique 
Venice, Aug. |4 to Sept. 10 


American, British, Russian, and French film indus- 
tries are planning to be represented at the International 
Exhibition of motion picture technique to be held in 
Venice from August 14 to September 10. A 


section will be devoted to such non-theatrical films as 


whole 


the educational, scientific, newsreel, and cartoon. 

In general, the Exhibition will enable the public to 
become acquainted with the technical mysteries regard- 
ing the preparation of a film, the instruments, the ap- 
film making. Scholars, 


paratus and the methods of 


technicians, industrialists, businessmen, and all in- 
terested parties will find a complete review of the film 
industry and history grouped together in one ex- 
hibition. 

» making of the motion pictur¢ 


film through to the 


Section I will cover the 


from the manufacture of the raw 


editing and synchronization of sound. Section I] will 
treat the distribution and the showing of films. Sec 
tion III will demonstrate color methods. Section I\ 


to sub-standard films: Section VI, to invention and 
research: Section VII to television. VII 
dedicated to Section IX, to his 


torical apparatus dating days to the 


Section 
will be photography ; 
from pre-lLumiere 


present 
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lowa Extension Division Given College Status 
Emphasizing the importance of the university's re 

lationship to the community it serves, the University of 

Iowa has given its Extension Division the same status 


as the university's colleges. 
President Virgil M. Hancher has appointed as dean 
Bruce E. Mahan, present director of the Extension Di 


vision. | H O LM E S 
Mahz has directed the Extension Division since 
Mahan ha iIre¢ } xtension ) ) |Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS 


1929 and has served as director of the alumni service 








and also as the executive secretary of the University of 
lowa Alumni Association since 1935. 


| 
} 
Mahan joined the University faculty as history le | 


Besides bringing out sharply and distinctly 
all the detail in the film, Holmes machines 
turer and associate editor of the state historical society reproduce sound effects in a true, natural 
in 1923. He served in those positions until he be | manner—with utmost fidelity to the original. 
Ease of threading, ball-bearing mechanism, 
durable, precise construction, add up to a 
machine that insures you the highest stand- 


Wisconsin Visual Institute ard of excellence. 


The fifth annual Audio-Visual Education Institute 


will be held July 14-17 during the 1947 summer ses HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


came Extension Division director. He was president 
of the National University Extension Association from 
1938 until 1939. 


sion at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. Matters Sestectens at Dit end Sian decide 
which will receive general attention include: (1) the Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
materials of audio-visual instruction, (2) international 1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 











TTT 


understanding through audio-visual materials, (3) the 











audio-visual program, including budget, administra 





tion and supervision, and school building plans. 


Joint Film Program Planned 
By U.N. Film Board 

A broad program of joint film and other visual ac 
tivities, including the production of films, was ap 
proved by the United Nations Film Board at its second 





quarterly meeting held at Lake Success. 
Mr. Benoit-Levy, Director of the Executive Office 
of the Board, who is also Director of the United Films 








and Visual Information Division of the Department 


of Public Information, reported that plans for the pro Even the Little Red Schoolhouse 


duction of a list of 14 films were well advanced. These 


films will be distributed among the member nations for Can Have a Visual Education Program! 


production. 

Plans were also agreed upon for joint action, with 
the assistance of member nations, in the collection and Yes, indeed! Eastin's 1947 Guidebook 
to Instructional Films lists 329 of the best 
educational films. Of these, 122 rent for 
. : P only $1.00 aschool-week (Monday through 
agriculture, industrial welfare, fundamental education Friday) and 167 for only $2.00! 


and others. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


international dissemination of information about films 
in the fields of international understanding, health, 


In his report on the organization of an Executive 
Office to serve the members of the Film Board, Mr. |[—-————————————————— — — — — — — —.—. 
Jenoit-Le isclosed ‘ ; “nite iF ns 
Benoit-Levy disclosed that both the United Nation EASTIN PICTURES CO., Davenport, Iowa 


Department of Public Information and UNESCO were 
Send your free 96-page Guidebook and full infor- 


making available he Board their entire film and 
iking available to the ds ' mation about the Eastin School-Week Rental Plan. 


visual information staffs. The New” York headquat 


ters of this Executive Office is located at Lake Success NAME 
The Paris office is located at the UNESCO headquat SCHOOL 
ters under Mr. William Farr, chief of UNESCO's ADDRESS 


Film Section. 
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Common Ground Filmstrips 
A History of the Cinema in Europe 
and America 
Edited by ROGER MANVELL 
In collaboration with the British Film Institute. 
A series of still photographs from the actual film, 
which, together with the accompanying notes by 


leading authorities present the most complete survey 
yet published for study. 


Prices: 12s. 6d. each with notes 


to be obtained from the Educational Supply Associa- 
tion, 181 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. Distribu- 
tors for Common Ground Ltd. 


COMMON GROUND LTD 


Sydney Place London, S. W. 7. 








For 


PERFECT 
SOUND 
PROJECTION 


It’s the New 
Victor 16mm. 
Sound Projector 
Easy to set up and oper- 


ate. Equipped with many 
new operating features. 


Film library of over 2,000 


a — Send for Latest Catalogue 





S Ray Swank, Pres 


WANK MOTION PICTURES, INC, ‘14%: Sister tee 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


16MM Sound Films 


Big and Varied Selections of 
Educational, Religious, and Entertainment 
Subjects 


Also 


The Latest 16MM Projectors, Screens, 
Darkening Shades—All Visual Aid 
Equipment and Supplies 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-9 Shrine Building 





Memphis, Tennessee 
Tel. 8-4870 




















MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


Use Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3'/4''x4' 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2''x2"' 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
Write ‘or Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














Educational Screen 


Recommendations to Illinois State 
Department of Education 

The St. Clair County Aud:o-Visual Education \Work- 
shop (Bellcville) submitted certain recommendations 
to tre State Department, hoping to improve and expand 
the wise use of audio-visual aids in the State 
l That a state appropriation of 50c per pupil per annum, 
based on average daily attendance, be designated as audio 
visual aids money to be used for films, slides, projectors 
recordings, or rentals of the same, providing the local 
taxing district matches the above amount through local 


> 


revenues to be spent for the same purpose 
yA That teachers be given credit f 


or operating, directing, 
or supervising audio-visual education programs in their 
school buildings equal to the teaching schedule, i.e., small 
systems of 20 to 5) teacher schools one hour per day, 50 to 


100 teacher schools two hours per day. In cities of 10,000 to 
50,000 population, the director of visual education be given 
from one-fourth to one-half time for directing and super 


vising such a city-wide program and that in cities of 50,000 
or more population a full-time director of visual aids be 
iploved 
3. That these directors of audio-visual education shall be 
pecially trained, qualified people with a legal teaching or 
supervising certificate 
4. That by 1950 all prospective teachers in the state be 
required to have at least a two-hour course in Audio-Visual 
Education, in order to qualify for a teaching certificate 
(Note: California now has such a law.) 
5. That such a program as outlined above should be sup 
ported by the State because: 
a. Audio-visual aids were found to be efficient means of 
teaching in the education of members of the armed 
services. 
b. Audio-visual aids accelerate the school program, en 
abling educators to meet the needs of pupils more 
efficiently. 
c. Audio-visual aids enrich the school program enabling 
teachers to provide for the individual differences in 
learning ability that exists within any group of children 
or pupils. 
d. We should be especially concerned now about what 
is being done in the name of audio-visual education be 
cause, if the program is not properly planned, operated, 
and supervised, it can degenerate from an efficient teach 
ing method to mere entertainment and fall into disrepute 


Previews for Texas A & M Faculty 

Previews of available films for faculty members of 
Texas A & M were arranged by George B. Wilcox, 
head of the Department of [Educational Psychology. 
One of the local film dealers cooperated in this under 
taking and presented films in seven fields: bus:ness ad- 
ministration, engineering, fine arts, educaton and 
teacher training, military science, athletics, and hea'th, 
and agriculture. 





35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 

BIOLOGY PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 


VISUAL SCIENCES. F99E Suffern, New York 








New 1947 2nd Edition Catalog 
16mm. Sound Rental Films 


Educationa! - Travel! - Music - Features 

Foreign Languase - March of Time 

Comedies - Religious - Color Films 
— Write for Free Copy — 


SEWes FCLW SERVECE 8 f6.*r Ee. 


(Dept. of Lawrence Camera Shop) 
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Observations on the Audio-Visual 
Movement in Canada 


(Concluded from page 31 


entitled, “Problems in Visual Education in Elemen 
tary Rural Schools” will be offered in Victoria with 
Mr. }. R. Pollock, Director of Visual Aids, Pro 
vincial Department of Education in Victoria in 
charge. The second course entitled, “Visual Aids 
Workshop,” will be offered in Vancouver with Mr. 
Gordon Kilpatrick, Director of Visual Education 
of the Vancouver School Board in charge. The 
Provincial University and the public schools of 
Vancouver are both operating audio-visual aid 
libraries. The Provincial Department under the 
direction of Mr 
such a library to serve all areas in the province 


Pollock has developed a Start of 


The Maritime Provinces 

Although I did not cover the Maritime Provinces 
on this trip, a report from Nova Scotia indicates 
there has been an increase of 1605 films in circula 
tion throughout the Province during the current 
school year. 

As indicated in my report made last spring covet 
ing a tour of the Maritime Provinces of Canada, | 
believe that Canadian educational leaders have defi- 
nitely launched upon an expansion program in the 
use of films, radio, and other audio-visual materials. 


Canadian Audio-Visual Needs 


First: University and Normal School courses de 


TT: DIMENSION COMPANY 


4555-59 West Addison St 


‘PROJECTORS WITH SIMPLIFIED CONTROLS 
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For Student Operation 


D1 iy e f 
The DP 300 


The DP 300 will make your visual education 
program a simple school day routine, because any- 
one can operate it. Sensational refinements in design 
by precision craftsmen have eliminated mechanisms 
which have heretofore complicated the use of a slide 
and slidefilm projector. It is the easiest of all units to 
operate, for only the DP 300 has Simplified Controls. 
See your Visual Education dealer or write for de- 
scriptive circular 112. 


© Focus-Finder automatically 





© Gear-driven wheel tilts unit 






centers slides. up and down. 
@ Micro-Focus knob focuses © Control knob reverses 
with micrometer exactness. slidefilm safely. 










Prices: With 5” Anastigmat Lens 
Without Case $77.50 With Case $86.00 
(5” Anastigmat Coated Lens $6.00 extra) 






signed to train teachers in the proper utilization 


of such materials. 


Second: \Vell coordinated in-service training 
program to provide teachers on the job with the 
latest information on techniques of utilization, 
evaluation, selection, and care of equipment and 


sources of materials. 


Third: The lack of electric power in many of the 
small communities prevents the use of projectors 


of various types. 


Fourth: There is great need for many more 
audio-visual libraries, because of the great dis- 


tances between centres of population. 


Fifth: More professional literature must be made 
Audio-visual 


available to the classroom teacher. 


publications provided in the States are not recetv- 


ing wide enough circulation. 


Sixth: There must be produced more materials 
which are correlated with the curriculum offered 


by the Canadian schools. 


Seventh: Materials with French commentary are 
quite essential for the many schools in which this 


predominates. 


SUMMER COURSES 


language 


C niversily of 


\udio-Visual Aids Course (certificate only) July 2-Aug. 6 


1. W. Grimmon 


Vacdonald College of McGill Univ., Macdonald College, 


Quebec June 30-July 26 
Use of Audio-Visual Teaching Materials W. W. Bennett 
Promotion of Audio-Visual Instruction W. W. Bennett 







Toronto July 21-26 
Workshop Norma Barts 
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The Film and International Understanding 


(Concluded from page 313) 


OIC also is making extensive use of short-wave 
radio for broadcasting to foreign countries. An av- 
erage of about sixty program-hours daily, in twenty- 
five languages, is being sent out over this medium. 
Musical and other programs also are transcribed on 
records for loan by United States diplomatic missions 
abroad to foreign radio stations. Reports indicate 
extensive use of these transcriptions abroad. 


A Local International Film Project 
By BRUCE UNDERWOOD 


More neighborliness toward Latin American coun- 
tries because of increased appreciation of their scenic 
and cultural wonders is an outstanding result of a 
series of Latin America travel films and entertainments 
presented recently in the Houston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Originated by the international relations com- 
mittee of the Houston Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
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Programs at the Houston Museum included native songs 
and dances. 


the series was sponsored jointly by that organization 
and the Art Museum Guild, and culminated in a special 
Pan American Day observance in Houston, Texas, 
April 14. 

The Pan American Day observance included the 
showing of travel films at various civic clubs and at the 
University of Houston, feting of Latin American ex- 
change scholars at the University, entertainments for 
school children and presentation of a radio discussion 
by several consuls from Latin American countries. 

“The programs,” explained Peter Whitney and T. 
IL. Cummins, committee co-chairmen, “represented only 
one phase of planned activities of our committee; and 
should help give a better perspective of factors leading 


to current world events.” 


Educational Screen 


Plan Developed Locally 

The series of entertainments, the first four of which 
entertained almost 2,000 persons, was the outgrowth of 
a tentative plan to show films on Latin America. The 
international relations committee co-chairmen; Roy 
Reagan, head of the committee's visual education sub- 
section and Henry Escamilla, committee secretary, were 
credited with developing the idea. 

Last November, Junior Chamber members presented 
an outline of plans to Art Museum officials who gladly 
offered their cooperation in organizing and directing 
the project. The Mesdames Paul Wagenseller, presi- 
dent; H. E. 
Jr., public relations chairman; James Chillman, music 


Rickard, vice president; S. S. McClendon, 


director, and T. Harold Coley volunteered for service. 

After Junior Chamber members located suitable 
films by writing to various educational and film agen- 
cies, Mr. Reagan arranged through Visual Education 
Inc. for providing projection aad record playing equip 
ment, while the Art Museum Guild under direction of 
the Mesdames McClendon, Coley, and Richardson 
mailed notices, communicated with interested groups 
and planned additional entertainment. 


Racial Situation Helped 

\ number of Houston citizens of Latin extraction 
were drawn more closely into local social groups 
than ever before when their services were obtained 
for entertainment numbers on the programs. 

The publicity chairman of the international rela 
tions commuttee worked with Bill Adams, public re 
lations chairman, and Herman Smith, director of the 
Houston Junior Chamber of Commerce to secure co- 
operation of local newspapers and radio stations to pub- 
licize the series. 

Houston residents illustrated their interest when 
more than 500 attended the first of the series of pro 
grams. After all seats and standing room were filled, 
many were turned away from the museum. 

\ typical program included the singing of Latin 
\merican folk tunes by radio entertainers dressed in 
native costumes, a talk by Senor Alberto Barreto, con 
sul from Peru and showing of films on South America. 
Houston's Gonzales sisters, Misses Eloisa and Olivia, 
radio performers who recently completed a tour to 
} 


Hollywood sang, while Miss Gloria Reves plaved the 


piano accompaniment 


Programs Varied 

Another program featured color films on Central 

America and Mexico, dancing of the “Jarabe Tapa- 
tio,” Mexican Hat Dance, by Miss Patricia Saule, 
music by the Houston Mariachi Band, and a talk by 
Mrs. S. W. Heald, vice consul for Panama 
Speakers for other programs in the series included 
Harry de Ybarrando, director of foreign trade for the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce and Senor Hector 
Martinez, Mexican vice consul. 

“Besides creating more international understanding 
and helping local interracial cooperation, the programs 
have increased the prestige of the local Junior Chamber 
by attracting attention of other organizations to this 


< 
~ 


series of programs,” local members explained 
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EBF Adds Rohyans 
And Dragstrem 


Dan J. Rohyans has been appointed 
director of adult and home education for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, it has 
been announced by H. R. Lissack, vice 
president in charge of sales. Rohyans, a 
veteran of two years in the U. S. Navy 
in the Pacific, will direct E. B. Films’ 
expanded program of adult educational 
pictures, first of which will be released 
shortly. These will include films for use 
in the home, by adult discussion groups 
and in industry education programs 

D. R. Dragstrem of Somerset, Indi 
ana, has been named district manager of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films for thi 
state of Indiana, it was announced by 
H. R. Lissack, vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

Dragstrem will serve as an education 
il representative of E. B. Films, working 
with Indiana scnool administrators and 
educators to help them organize and 
augment audio-visual educational pro 
grams 


NAVED Convention in 
Chicago, August 3-6 


More than 1200 persons are expected 
to attend the 1947 Convention and Trade 
Show of the National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers, which will 
take place at the Sherman Hotel, Chi 
cago, August 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1947. De 
tailed plans for the convention were an 
nounced recently by NAVED President 
Bernard A. Cousino, who stated that 
new and interesting features will b 


added to make this year’s meeting more 
valuable than the Association’s highly 
successful 1946 convention 

Headline speakers who have agreed to 
appear on the 1947 program include Dr 
Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of the 
University of Chicago and long-time ad 
vocate of audio-visual education; and 
Arthur H. “Red” Motley, Editor of 
PARADE Magazine, who is one of the 
country’s outstanding speakers on sales 
topics. 

The program will center around a 
series of “open forum” discussions in 
which those attending will have ample 
opportunities to take part These dis 





cussions, which have proven most valu 
able in NAVED’s previous conventions 
and regional meetings, will be broadened 
and given additional emphasis at this 
year’s meeting. One new feature of the 
“Educator 


Dealer Panel” in which prominent edu 


1947 meeting will be an 


cators will discuss present educator 
dealer relationships with a view to better 
service to the customer 

One of the most important features 
of the meeting will be the Trade Show 
which will include 89 exhibits of audio 


visual equipment, films, materials, and 


supplies. This year’s Trade Show runs 
4 days, is open an average of 7% hours 
per day. Initial announcements of the 


Trade Show have been mailed to manu 
facturers, film producers and distributors 
Further informatior hotel reservation 
and registration blanks, and advance pro 
grams may be obtained from NAVED, 


4 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


| 


David E. Strom Consultant 
For McGraw Hill 


[The appointment of David E. Strom 
as educational consultant to be available 
ir advisory service to users of McGraw 
jill Text-Films has been announced 
{r. Strom for the past 6 years has been 
director of the Audio-Visual Aids Center 
at the University of Connecticut and be 
fore that was director of the Visual Aids 
Department of the Minneapolis Publi 
Schools The first Text-Films are 
scheduled to be ready for distributior 
about July Ist 

In announcing the appointment, Albert 
J. Rosenberg, Manager of the Book Com 
pany’s Text-Film Department, pointed 
ut that Mr. Strom is well qualified to 
work with educators in making most 


effective use of the combination of text 
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ROBERT E. SCHREIBER, Editor 
Audio-Visual Center 
The University of Chicago 


book, motion picture, and filmstrip which 
McGraw-Hill is producing as a “pack- 
aged unit” in selected college and high 
school subjects. 

Text-books included in the initial 
phase of the McGraw-Hill program are 
Schorling’s Student Teaching, for normal 
schools, teachers colleges and “in service” 
teacher training programs; French’s En- 
gineering Drawing, for colleges and tech- 
nical institutes; French and Svensen’s 
Vechanical Drawing for high schools; 
and Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful Liv- 
ing, for college hygiene courses. Each 
of these books is supplemented by a series 
of Text-Films, consisting of six or seven 
16-millimeter sound motion pictures and 
a like number of coordinated silent film- 
strips. All three units—textbook, mo- 
tion pictures and film-strips—use the 
same terminology and the same _ basic 
approach to the subject. 


ANFA Re-Elects Officers 
At Convention 

The Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
Association, Inc., observed its Eighth 
Anniversary at a national convention 
held at the Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
York City, May 15, 16, 17. The three 
days featured special programs involv- 
ing each of the seven sections of the 
organization. 

Among the problems discussed were: 
the trend of major Hollywood film 
sources to enter the non-theatrical 
field; film distribution by public li- 
braries; differentiation among various 
types of film dealers; the quality of 
motion picture prints. 





Hutchins 


Cousino 








~ 
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The same slate of officers was re- 
elected for the coming year. They are: 
President, William F. Kruse; Vice- 
Presidents, Stanley Atkinson and Sam 
Goldstein; Treasurer, George H. Cole; 
Secretary, Hal Baumstone; Executive 
Secretary, Wilfred Knighton. On the 
Board of Directors are Thomas Bran- 
don, Kent Eastin, Edward H. Stevens, 
and E. E. Carter. 

The following were named Section 
Chairmen: Edward H. Stevens, Film 
Libraries; Sam Goldstein, Distributors; 
Sol Jeffe, Laboratories; Horace Jones, 
Manufacturers; Clem Williams, Deal- 
ers; Fletcher Smith, Producers; George 
H. Cole, Projection Seryices 

The ANFA Trade Show was held 
May 16-18 at the 7lst Regiment Ar- 
mory in conjunction with the Photo- 
graphic Carnival of 1947 sponsored by 
the Photographic Merchandising and 
Distributing Associatidn, Inc., and 
U. S. Camera. 


Wilton to Da-Lite 


Oliver N. Wilton has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of the Da-Lite 
Screen Company, Chicago, according to 
al announcement by Chester C. Cooley, 
President. Mr. Wilton is widely-known 
in the photographic trade and brings a 
wealth of experience to his work. With 
Bell & Howell for many years as Assist- 
ant Vice President in charge of Domes- 
tic and Export Sales, he has visited 
most of the United States, Europe, 
Mexico and Cuba. During the war he 
acted as Liaison Engineer to the Army 
Air Force and Navy Bureau of Ord 
nance, and was instrumental in the de- 
sign and production of numerous optical 


and photographic devices 





Oliver N. Wilton 


Jordan Completing Book 


William (Bill) E. Jordan, lomm dis 
tribution specialist, is putting the finish- 
ing touches on his book, “Motion Picture 
Profits.” which deals with basic 16mm 
industry practices and public exhibition 
outlets as an extension of existing 35mm 
markets, based on a fifteen year survey of 
the field. He will spend a considerable 
arrount of time in Texas and the South- 
west inspecting semi-permanent theatre 
installations using 16mm equipment and 
will arrive in Los Angeles sometime in 
the summer 


( ‘ucetional 


Audio-Visual Trade Review 


Photographers Association 
To Meet, August 25-29 


The 56th Annual Convention of The 
Photographers’ Association of America 
will take place from August 25 to 29, 
inclusive, at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Ill. With a membership today of 7.231 
as compared with about 5,500 when last 
year’s convention opened, this year’s at 
tendance should at least equal the 8,486 
figure of 1946 

[he most important thing right now 
is the matter of advance registration, 
which will save those who plan to come 
the grief of standing in line. Incidentally, 
advance registration fees will be re 
funded to all who find later that they 


cannot attend. 


New Appointments to 
T F Staff 


Mr. Louis N. Freedman, President of 
Teaching Films, Inc., has announced the 
appointment of Mr. Leonard Amster as 
Editor. Mr. Amster attended Harvard 
University and came to Teaching Films, 
Inc., from the publishing field, in which 
he had been active up until the outbreak 
of the war. His activities with Teaching 
Films, Inc., will be largely concerned 
with the development of instructional ma- 
terials in the cultural fields of music, art, 
and literature. 

\lso announced is the appointment of 
Mr. George Pease as Regional Director 
of sales for the West Coast He will be 
in charge of film sales and distribution in 
eight states. 

Joseph M. Kirchheimer is Sales Direc- 
tor of the organization and will also be 
in direct charge of the sales staff of the 
Eastern Division. He will coordinate 
sales and advertising and promotion ac- 
tivicies in the New York office, as well as 
~aittain and service the distribution 
system. Prior to his association with 
Teaching Films, Inc., Mr. Kirchheimer 
was in charge of South American Sales 
for the Central National Corporation 
The appointment of Mr. David J. Wolper 
as Assistant Sales Director has also been 
announced. Before entering the service, 
Mr. Wolper was engaged in the radio 


field 
United World Appointment 


Matthew Fox, Chairman of the board 
of United World Films, Inc., has an 
nounced the appointment of Edward T 
Dickinson, Jr., as Vice-President in charge 
f 


of the development and distribution « 
ms tor United World, the 


1mm _ subsidiary of Universal Pictures 


‘ory pany, Inc 

Mr. Lickinson took his A.B. at Yale in 
1922. Pricer to the war, he was Research 
issistant to the Chairman of the Board 
r U. S. Steel. His duties included the 


surervision of research and scripts for the 


steel comnany’s motion pictures. After 
the outbreak of the war he was granted 
lezeve to become Executive Director of 
the Planning Committee of the War Pro 
duction Poard coordinating industrial 


training efiorts, followed by service in 
the United States Marine Corps overseas 


for two and a half years 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Edward T. Dickinson 
Ad Award to Victor 


An award for the best product-sell 


ing color ad in business and _ trade 
magazines was presented to the Vi 
tor Animatograph Corporation, Day 
enport, Iowa at the fifth annual awards 
luncheon held by the Chicago Fed 
erated Advertising club at the Conti 
nental Hotel in Chicago Thursday 
May 8. 

Nearly 500 attended the awards 
luncheon which was climaxed by 
awards to winners in 10 different clas 
sifications of advertising. Grand _ prize 
of the meeting went to Swift and Com 
any of Chicago. There were 443 en 
tries in the contest 

Che award to Victor, a division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, was pre 
sented to Robert DeLay, representa 
tive of the Victor advertising depart 
ment. The winning ad, which appears 
in this issue of the Screen. was pre 
pared by the L. W. Ramsey Advertis 
ing agency and was the origina 
otf Paul Norton, art director of the 
Ramsey firm 





Production 
Activity 











Britannica Production to 
Chicago 

Research and production offices ol 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films were 
officially opened in the former First 
National Bank Building of Wilmette 


Illinois) late last month as the entire 
wail — | ese ta ff f ¢] 
production and research stafts ol 
] ley r 
educational motion picture produce! 


col plete their move from New York 
far? 

Che move from New York was led 
y Dr: V. ¢ \rnspiger. executive vice 


president of Encvclopaedia Britannica 


Films, who has been associated with 
the company since its found'ng in 
1929 Others include Dr. Melvin 
Brodshaug, vice-president in charge 





june, 1947 


of research and James A. Brill, vice 


president in charge of production 

The 12,000 square teet floor space 
in the former bank building had been 
undergoing extensive remodeling and 
alteration since April 1 to make the 


building ready for offices and an ex 


perimental photographic studio and 
projection room 
Since its organization as Erpi films 


in 1929, Britannica 


Films has done its research and pro 


Encyclopaedia 


duction work in or near New York 
City. The move to Wilmette will 
place all departments of the com 
pany’s operations in close touch with 
its two parent organizations: the En 
cyclopaedia Britannica and the Uni 
versity of Chicago \dmiunistrative 
and sales offices of the company will 
continue to be maintained in the Civic 
Opera Building, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 


American Film Producers 


Abroad 


A permanent professional motion pic 


ture unit now is established in Europe, 


and is ready to function in supplying 
any where 


on the Continent and the Near East, ac 


coverage in 35mm and 16mm 


cording to Robert Gross, executive pro 
ducer of American Film Producers 

The American Film Producers is clear 
ing all requests for motion picture coy 
i ¢ Near East 
through their executive omeces in the 
Empire State Building, New York City 


erage in Europe and tl 


Religious Film Service Formed 


Visual aids in churches and Sunday 
Schools step forward again through the 


organization on June first of Religious 


Film Service, 5121 West Devon Avenue, 
( hicago Phe Rey Joht \\ Gable. 
Lutheran minister, resigne d a pastorate 
of eight vears at Richmond, Ill. to beccme 


its head 


Sixteer vears f studv and. practical 
experience 1! producing religious linc 
precedes tl Rey Mr. Gable’s decisio: 





Rev. John W. Gable 
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Ampro in Great Britain 
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Weston Photographic Analyzer 
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Weston Analyzer 


exact contrast ranges of printing papers, 
and match the correct grade of Paper 
to any particular negative. It determines 
definitely the correct printing exposures, 
and controls many other processing op 
erations designed to produce technically 
correct pictures in either black-and-white 
Ol color 


New GoldE Color-in-Motion 
Rotochrome Spotlight 


\ new modern 500 watt Color-in- 
Motion Spotlight is announced by the 
GoldE Manufacturing Company, Chica- 
gO This GoldE “Rotochrome,” which 
is the spotlight of its 
kind, combines the attraction of light, 
color and motion in one compact, safe, 


smallest 


simple unit with a continuous, even 

changing symphony of color-light. 
\ction is completely automatic. Color 

Inter- 


nally mounted color wheel is fully en- 


ch 


ange is smooth, soft, pleasing 


closed. Prevents damage to glass color 


panels or other working parts 


ivoids damage to draperies or any sur- 
rounding objects. 





GoldE Rotochrome Spotlight 


The Rotochrome uses 500, 400, 300, 
250 or 200 watt Medium Prefocus Base 
Table type as illustrated is 

Ceiling or wall mounting 
bracket also ‘available. Dimensions: 
10” long, 13” high, 8” wide. Net weight 
10 Ibs. Operates on 110 volts 60 cycle 
\. C. Other voltages and frequencies 


Lamp 


standard 


available 
Write for Bulletin 471 to GoldE Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1214 W. Madison 


St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
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Distribution of Kolograph 
Projector Arranged 


Don Oliver, well-known figure in the 
16mm projector field, is handling national 
sales distribution at 188 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Unusual features of the new pro- 
jector include provision for using a mi 
crophone simultaneously with sound on 
film because of the separate audio input 
channels built into the amplifier; the 
large T-20 bulb with a life of more than 
two and half times that of the smaller 
T-12 may be employed without fear of 
overheating; and conditions of low or 
exceptionally high line voltage do not 
affect the photo-cell because of the use 
of rectified rather than oscillatory current. 
Silent and sound speeds are available at 
the flick of a switch. 

The unit is entirely portable, built into 
two cases of which one contains the pro 
jector and the other the loudspeaker. 
30th are finished in a fine grade of top 
leather, while the loudspeaker cabinet is 
lined with material for enhancing sound 
production. Complete literature and cables 
together with microphone and desk-stand 
are included. 

The lens mount is hinged, making it 
easy to clean the aperture, and the fram- 
ing lever moves the entire optical system 
thus avoiding the picture “jumping” off 
the screen when the film is reframed 
Usual tilting mechanism is furnished 


New Paper Tape Recorder 


The Brush Development Company 
has announced a new portable paper 
tape recorder, the model BK-403. In 
fundamental principles, it is similar to 
the home model BK-401, both models 
recording magnetically on a narrow 
paper tape which is coated with a 
magnetic material. The new recorder 
weighs 50 Ibs. and has a two-speed 
capstan. Set to run at low speed, the 
normal roll of tape will record voice 
for one hour which is 50% longer 
than the high-speed recording which 
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Simplified 
control panel 
on the new 
NATCO pro- 
jector. Sound 
controls are at 
lower left be- 
tween the mic- 
rophone = and 
speaker jacks. 
Projection re- 
wind control is 
to the right of 
the sound 
head. 


Educational Screen 








must be used for music. The BK-403 
is more ruggedly built than the non 
portable model and includes 5 reels of 
tape in a built-im carrying compart 
ment. The paper tape may be edited 
by means of a pair of scissors and 
Scotch tape. The recorded sound may 
be erased from the tape at any time, 
and the tape may then be used again 
Add to Recordings 


Ampro Trains Student 
A ‘8 
Projectionists 

An interesting experiment in train- 
ing students to be expert motion pic 
ture projectionists was recently con 
ducted by Ampro Corporation. When 
the Chicago Board of Education re- 
cently purchased a number of Am>ro- 
sound 16 mm. projectors, Ampro in- 
vited student projectionists from the 
various schools receiving the units to 
their Chicago plant. An informal class 
was held in Ampro’s projection room 
where \mpro- representatives ex- 
plained the easy procedure of thread- 
ing and operation. 

Students were then given the op 
portunity to show what they had 
learned by operating the projectors 
themselves. As testimony of their 
proficiency, Ampro gave each student 
a card stating that the bearer was an 
‘Authorized Amprosound Operator .. 
thereby certified to be a competent 
Amprosound 16 mm. motion picture 
operator.” 


The new port- 
able Brush 


“Soundmirror” 
recorder. This 
model (BK- 


403) has a low- 
speed drive for 
recording 
speech. A mag- 
netic paper 
tape is used, 
which may be 
edited with a 
pair of scissors 
and some 
Scotch tape. 


Price Reduced on 
Natco Projector 


Natco, Inc., Chicago, has announce 
the first general price reduction jor 15mm 
sound motion picture projectors, slong 
with several new design improvements 
that are said to increase the film life ind 
permit even more faithful reproduction of 
sound. Information on the new Natco 
Model 3019-2, which sells for $20 less 
than the current model, was furnished by 
Willard Gidwitz, executive vice-president 
and treasurer of Natco, Inc 

Important among the new features of 
the improved projector is the centrifugal 
switch controlling both the projector 
motor and projection lamp. The new 
switch, developed by Natco engineers, 
eliminates all danger of burning the film 
by permitting the projector motor to at 
tain operating speed before the projection 
lamp is turned on. Use of the new switch 
also permits improvements in the amp! 
fier circuit and wiring that give a wider 
range of frequencies and improve the tone 
quality of the sound. 

Of equal importance is the governed 
voltage control for the sound exciter 
lamp and the photo-electric cell which 
~f sound 


prevents “wows” and distortior 
when the electric power supply fluctuates 

Projector controls are regrouped for 
added convenience on the new Natco pro 
jector. Tone and volume controls ar 
located side by side on the lower left 
the operating side of the projector while 
the new centrifugal projection switch, 
threading lamp switch and speed control 
switch are above and to the right of the 
sound controls to prevent confusion when 
operating in the dark. The threading 
knob, used to rotate the film mechanism 
while threading the projector, is directly 
under the threading lamp which is, in 
turn, under the projector lens 

Other new features of the Natco Model 
3019-2 include an amber indicator lamp 
to show when the amplifier is in opera 
tion, an improved release catch on the 
folding reel arm, grey enameloid finish 
and black, instead of maroon, leatherette 
covered cases for both projector and 
speaker units 

\ccording to Mr. Gidwitz, the reduc 
tion in price for the new Natco Model 
3019-2 was prompted by several factors 
These included the rapidly expanding de- 
mand for the projector, enlarged plant 
facilities for volume production, and ac- 
cessibility of basic materials. The com 
pany makes practically all of the projec- 
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tor components, including small motors, 


in its own plants, virtually eliminating 
dependence on outside suppliers for parts. 

The original Natco design and all sub- 
sequent improved models are unique in 
that they incorporate unit-construction of 
several major elements of the 
The sound head, for example, 
and 


projector. 
is built as 
a separate unit assembled into the 
complete projector ona regular assembly 
line. The picture the 
shutter and shuttle mechanism, also is of 
unit construction. Either of 


may be removed from the projector in a 


unit, including 


these units 
matter of seconds and sent to a dealer or 
service station if repairs resulting from 
normal use become necessary 





Slidefilms 
and Slides 











B CURRENT HISTORY FILMS, 77 
Fifth Ave., New York 3 have issued a 
new filmstrip dramatizing the need for 
health insurance. The film, entitled 
Medical Insurance—Pathway to 
gives facts and figures on America’s 
health the 
proposals contained in the controversial 
National Public Health 
Act, introduced into Congress on May 
20. 


Highly graphic illustrations and pic- 


conditions and dramatizes 


Insurance and 


tures give the layman a quick grasp of 
an involved technical subject. 


@ TEACHING FILMS, INC., 2 West 
20th St., New York the 
following new slidefilms 


has released 

International Date Line (35 frames) 
—why it created; 
tions; its importance in an air 


was how it func 
age 
Food, Clothing, and Shelter Series 
(35 frames each for 
tracing the development from the day 
when 


grades 2, 3, 4) 


lived in 


man caves and fed on 
wild fruit and animals down to the 
present: How Man Has Learned to 
Shelter Himself, Man’s Shelter Today, 
Early Man and His Food, Our Food 
and How We Get It, How We Preserve 


Our Food, How Man Learned to Make 


Cloth, and How We Get 


Holiday Series (35 frames, 
1, 2, 3)—familiarizes children 
people and events: Arbor Day 
giving Day, Columbus Da 
Hallowe'en, Lincoln's Birthday. Story of 
St. Valentine's Day, and H 
Birthday. 


Our ( J thes. 


grades 
with the 
Thanks- 


Christmas. 


ishington’s 


@ UNITED NATIONS, 


Dept ot 


Public Information, Films and Visual 
Information Div., Lake Success, L. I 
N. Y. offers free a 35mm single-frame 


slidefilm which presents in 90 frames 
of photographs and illustrations the 
organization of the U Nations 
Commentator’s notes accompany each 


nited 


film. Available in English, Spanish, 
French, or Russian versions: The United 
Nations at Work—The Secretariat 


Health, 
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B@ THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC., 100 East Ohio 


street Chicago has released a new 


SVE Library of 100 Slide Units (each 


unit containing 10 color slides) or 


ganized into three main fields of study 
) 


(1) General Science Units, (2) Social 
Study Units, and (3) Art Appreciation 
Units The series is called isualized 

its in Color The manuals, accom 
panying each slide unit, provide the 
instructor with sufficient factual and 
interpretative information to evaluate 
each slide Although each slide unit 


is organized to meet a specin¢ study 


objective, the instructor will find that 
the slide set itself may be _ utilized 
value in many other related fields 


catalog will be 


\ descriptive 


sent upon request to the above ad 


@ DEVRY 


CORPORATION, 1111 
Armitage Ave... Chie 


ago 14, Illinois 


has prepared an attractive 16-page 
catalog listing 2”x2 Kodachrome 
slides on North and South America, 
Southern Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
the Pacific Islands 

Manuals, designed especially for 


1 ‘ 
educational purposes, are available for 
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each group of slides. Copies of the 
catalog may be obtained by writing to 
DeVry at the mentioned ad- 


dress 


abc ve 





Transcriptions 


and Recordings 











@ RCA VICTOR, Camden, N. J. re- 
dramatic 
high 
school English teachers. Leaves of Grass 
(Album M-955) includes 19 Walt Whit- 


cently released an album of 


readings of especial interest to 


man poems read by Ralph Bellamy. 
Most effective use of such an album 
may be made if the teacher will play 


only the poems under study for a given 
day. A after a_ brief 
analysis or bene- 


second playing 


discussion is usually 
ficial. 

Whitman works included are [ntroduc- 
tion; Toa I Think 
I Could Turn and Live with Animals; 
To the Man-of-War Bird; For You O 


Certain Civilian; 


-T-R-E-T-C-H your teaching time 


handle MORE students 


Use 


SOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 


all 


Wo a vastly increased en- 
rollment in language classes, 
time and teacher shortage 
the instructor’s most 
important problems. 

Many language departments 
are solving this problem by em- 
ploying the SoundScriber elec- 
tronic disc recorder as an aid to 
voice and language instruction 
—in lesson planning, testing 
and drill. 

The SoundScriber electronic 
recorder records every shade of 
inflection, every nuance of dic- 
tion on paper-thin, unbreakable 


become 


















struction is multiplied—and 
students’ comprehension is in- 
creased by testing their own 
voice-recordings on SoundScriber 
dises that cost only a few cents. 

SoundScriber will instantly 
repeat a word, a phrase, or a 
sentence. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily port- 
able from one classroom to 
another, and easy to operate. 
it is low in first cost and low in 
operating cost. 

Write for complete informa- 
tion on the ways in which the 
SoundScriber is being used by 


plastic dises. Thus the scope and leading schools, colleges and 
effectiveness of live voice in- universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIEER CORPORATION, De>t. ES-10, New H even 4, Connesticut 


NAME [ 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS — 


EPARTMENT 
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Democracy; Vigil Strange; I Kept on 
the Field One Night; 
America; Over the Carnage 
Prophetic V otce;: O Star of France, 
To a Foil’'d European Revolutionatre, 
Europe; France; A Broadway Pageant 
Years of the Modern: I was Looking 
a Long While; Passage to India; By 
Blue Ontario’s Shore; So Long; Song 
of the Open Road. 

Leopold Stokowski and the Holl 
wood Bowl Symphony Orchestra have 
made the first domestic recording of 
The Plow That Broke the Plains 
(DM-116), the Virgil 


Thomson wrote for the documentary 


Rose a 


music which 
film of the same name. The recording 
Was made on a motion picture sound 
stage of superb acoustical quality. The 
subtitles of the music follow the tragic 
evolution of the great American plains 
from grasslands to wheatfields’ to 
drought and dust-bowl ‘Drought 

“Desolation,” “Blues,” and “Cattle.” 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. ¢ 

10, has the following English literature 
recordings on its list of Teach-O-Disc, 
12-inch, doub le-faced, 78 r.p.m. records 

Les Miserables, Parts I to I\ . Hugo 
The Black Arrow... - Stevenson 
Huckleberry Finn, Parte to I\ 
Rip Van Winkle.... 

mney I 


Twain 
.Irving 
‘ritten ina Country Churchyard 
js ahh hg Mates ae 6 Gray 
Ode on ‘Int imations of Immortality 

. Wordsworth 
Standish... 

fe ee ee a Longtellow 

The Rape of the Lock and Childe 

Harold's Pilgrimage 
The Rime of the 


The Courtship of Miles 


. Byron 
Ancient Mariner... 
. Coleridge 


Westinghouse Teaching Aids 


Three new teaching aids—The Elec 
tron-Tube Wall Chart, a_ transcription 
kit called Electronics at Work, and a 
sound motion picture entitled Advent 
in Research—have been announced by 
the Westinghouse 
partment, 306 Fourth Ave. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, 
describing these aids is available from 


School Service De 


Pennsylvania. A _ leaflet 
the above address. 


The Electron Tube 


in eight colors on heavy linen paper 


Chart is printed 


It contains basic information on opera- 
tion, types, 
It shows how the 


and applications of electron 
tubes. electron is 
freed in electron tubes, basic structural 
types of electron tubes, action of gas 
filled and vacuum tubes, and their six 
primary functions. The 25” x 36” chart 
is reinforced top and bottom by tin 
strips and is hinged for hanging. The 
price is reasonable 

The transcription kit Electronics at 
Work provides six 15-minute programs 
prepared for 
A Teachers’ Guide and supplementary 


especially classroom use 


literature on electronics are included 
The kit is available for purchase. The 
film, Adz 
scribed under 


entures in Research, is de 


“Current Film News.” 


Long, too Lona, 
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urrent 





Film News 





Rental Program for 
Britannica Films 


\ nation-wide sound films rental 


program, designed to supplement ex 
isting film rental services for schools, 
has been announced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 

The new program will go into effect 
June 1 this year, H. R. Lissack, vice 
president of EB Films, announced. It 
additional 


means of using and evaluating EBF 


is aimed to provide an 


classroom sound motion pictures and 
to assure better utilization results witl 
professionally created classroom films 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Pre 
view Libraries, in five strategically 
placed cities, will handle the program 
“The new rental service will make 
easier for all schools, even those with 
the right EBF 
film close to the time when it is need 


ed,” Lissack said “No rental plan 


small budgets, to use 


can be as good as a school’s owner 
ship of a film library, but by encour 
aging educators to rent a number of 
EBF films closely correlated with the 
curriculu 


objectives, utilization ol 


film materials can be. greatly im 


proved,” Lissack added 


@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNI- 
CA FILMS INC., 20 North Wac!l 
Drive, 


Chicago 6, Illinois announces 


the following new films 
Fire, (1 reel)—a film intended to 
the middle grades 

and junior high school the 


teach pupils of 
important 
uses of fire, the principles of com 
bustion, and the nature of fire hazards 


ing fires are shown. 


he principal methods of extinguish 


\nimated draw 
ings illustrate the three essentials of 
combustion—fuel, oxygen, and a_ kin 
ling temperature. 

Immigration (1 reel)—the story of 
the steady movement of people into 
the United States from Colonial times 
to the present day 
the film shows how the Un‘ted States 
became populated and why [Europeans 
left the Old World It is intended 
for American history, social studies, 


By animnrted naps, 


sociology, and civics class 

Petroleum (1 reel)—first of a serie 
of classroom films treatinz the prob 
lems of world energy resources. The 
importance of petroleum in the mod 
ern industrial world is stressed, and 
the social and political proble~s in 
volved in oil production are not over 
looked 

How a Baby Grows (series of ten 
1 reel, silent films)—produced at the 
Yale University Clinic of Child De 
velopment in collaboration with Dr 
Arnold Gesell, authority in the field 
of infant psvchology The films show 
the growth of individual babies 
through various periods. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will 
soon release its first full-color sound 
films. Four of the six color films now 
in production are on art subjects. The 
first to be released will be “The Mak 
ing of a Mural,” executed by Thomas 
Hart Benton The other three art 


produced with the col 
©’ Hara water 


pictures were 
laboration of Eliot 
( olorist 


@® BUSINESS EDUCATION VIS- 
UAL AIDS, 104 West 61 Street, New 
York 23 has announced the followin 
film for use in business education 
The Duties of a Secretary (3 reels 
covering office procedure s dress. 


filing procedures 


business confidence, | 


mail handling, beige see ot appoint 


ments, telephone etiquette, and the 
tactful handling of callers. A dramati 
treatment is employed to make cer 
tain points more forceful The new 
secretary dreams of the first day at the 
othee She does everything wron 


but an ott-stage voice 


prompts er in 


1 


the correct procedures 


@ CHINA FILM ee 
OF AMERICA, INC., Park Ave 
New York 16, is the only private Cl 
nese film company incorporated in this 
country, formed by both Chinese and 
mericans. It 1s one ot the first Cl 
nese companies to promote and pro 
duce 16mm films. It also acts as cor 


sultant to others who produce films 


concerning China Included among 
heir film offerings are 
chrome 16mm sound subjects, 1 reel 
each 

Painting a Chinese Figure—illus 
trated by Mr. Yeh, a famous Chinese 
artist 

Painting the Chinese Landscape—i1 
which the four important steps in 
ainting are depicted 

Chinese Shadow Play—presenting a 
short popular Chines« 
fairv tale, ““The 
The actors, painted in transparen 


version of a 
White Snake Lady.’ 
nt 


color, perform behind at iteenineted 


screen 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS, 65 E. South Water St., Chi 
cago, have these five new films ready 
for release, all of which are available 


in color or black and white 


Shy Guy—guidance film treating the 
problem of shyness as it affects the 
idolescent 

Playground Safety—motivational 


film, planned to improve playgroun 
behavior by implanting three basi 
safety rules 

Science and Superstition 
changing point of view in the philoso 


reflects a 


phy of science education, the necessity 
of teaching 
scientific method in their own thinking 


pupils how to use the 
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The Halogens—presents the four 
members of this group and their phys} 
cal and chemical properties, free and 
in their most important compounds 
The Colorado River 
untamed beauty and lack of 
cial trafic with the controlling influ 


ontrasts its 


coniine 


ence of its giant dams which serve 


civilization 


@ FILM PUBLISHERS, iMG. 20 
Broad St.. New York 4, who spe ialize 
in films and filmslides on international 
relations, have sales rights on the fol 
lowing: 

One World or None 
Philip Ragan in cooperati 
National Committee on Atomic In 
Federation of Am 


Scientists. Clearly projecting 


oduc ed by 


mn with the 


formation and the 


erican 
ld 1 


a summary of the world atomic situ 
ation, the “One World mplications 
of atomic energy forerun the greater 
need tor unity in cooperation on all 
levels of life; international, national 
and community. It stresses 
for all nations to unite to establisl 


worldwide control of 


atomic energy 
and other weapons of mass destruction 
The technique is an unusual animated 


drawing method developed by Ragat 
interspersed with 
Che narrative is delivered by Raymond 


scenes 


Swing. A slidefilm version with printed 
speechnotes and a 12-inch phonograp!l 
record on this subject are also avail 
able 

John Bull’s Own Island—a 2()-min 
ute film survey of Britain’s outlook 
in the postwar economic world, pro 


duced by National Film 


Canada. A 35mm. silent slidefilm of 
the same title has been especially 
adapted fre the mot icture by 
Film Publishers for American discus 
sion 

Operation Underground—a Pele 


news-Newsweek Magazine production. 
telling in 2 reels the thrilling and au 
thentic story ot how one 


section ot 
the French und lerground helped. the 
Allied cause in the past war. Under 
the very eves of the Nazis, who appear 
unusupectingly on the screen, the pic 
ture was filmed by thre: 
with amazing courage 


@ THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
OF CANADA, 620 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, has assigned to Castle Films 
the exclusive 16mm distribution rights 
in the U. S. for a series of short films 
on industrial safety The series title 
is “Accidents Don't Happen” and th 
individual titles ar 
“Machines”, “Handling” and ‘Falls’ 


BNEW JERSEY STATE COM- 
MISSION FOR THE BLIND, New 
ark, Nev Jersey is the distributor for 
the following film produced by the 
Emerson Yorke Studio, 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City 19 
Conquering Darkness (2 r 
Portrayal of the work of the New Jer- 
sey State Commission for the Blind 
The theme of the film is that blind 


s “Organization 


4 


ness is not an insurmountable ob 


Stacle The following activities are 
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@ THE PRINCETON FILM CEN- 


TER, Princetor 


The Phantom 


®@ SHELL OIL CO., INC., 
Tar Street. N ¢ \ ] ) 


< 1% 


Bush Street. Sat welnon, Cal 


Screw Drivers and Screw Jays (12 
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WITH YOUR CAMERA 
Take color pictures with your 
present camera. Essenkay adap- 
ter kit consists of mask and 
film spool extensions for using 
Bantam (828) color film. Easy 
to install and remove. Enjoy 
the extra fun of color. 
To Fit These Cameras 
Argoflex - Rolleiflex - Rollei- 
cord - Super Ikonta B and BX- 
ikoflex - Korelle Reflex - Ciro- 
flex - Wirgin Reflex - Super 
Sport Dolly - Speedex - 
Kodak Duo 620 Exacta and 
other 120 and 620 size 
cameras. 
NOW $475 SEE YOUR 
ONLY DEALER 


BURKE G JAMES, Inc. 





















321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 





Canine Classic * Blue Ribbon Winner 


‘Training You fo Train Your Dog’ 


Three |6mm. Hits in Color, or 
Black-and-White 







WE GOT'EM 
TALKIN’ OUR 
LANGUAGE, 
Now” 












—— 
“PUPPY TROUBLE" 
20 Minutes 


THANK YOU 
FOR 
TRAINING 
ME J! 






“BASIC OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 
32 Minutes 





“ADVANCED OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION" 
27 Minutes 


Narration: 


HELEN HAYES, LOWELL THOMAS 
BLANCHE SAUNDERS 


United Specialists, Inc. 


America’s Foremost Producer 
of Dog Films 


PAWLING, NEW YORK 


Supervised by: 
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NELSON EDDY 


His FIRST Feature 
In 16mm. 
-— 9 Top S 


NOW AVAILABLE 


by leading 16mm librarie 


WORLD Il6mm RIGHTS CONTROLLED BY 


ASTOR PICTURES CORP. 
130 W. 46 St., New York 19,N.Y 


ongs 





Audio-Visual Trade Review 


educational authorities, parents, and 
pupils as well as the manufacturers of 
motor equipment. The film is intended 
for showing to school executives, par- 
ents, teachers, youth groups, and simi- 
lar organizations. 


@ THE MOTION PICTURE SERV- 
ICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE, Washington D.¢ 
held a premiere last month in Wash- 
ington of the new 20-minute color 
film 

Men Who Grow Cotton 
by the Agricultural Extension Serv 
ices of ten cotton states and agencies 
of the Department of 


sponse yred 


\griculture to 
encourage discussion of cotton and the 
future. It covers cotton’s contribution 
to the 
downs of life in the cotton belt, mech 


national economy, ups and 
anization, foreign competition, South- 
ern industrial expansion, new uses for 
cotton. 

Prints of this film are deposited 
with the agricultural extension librar 
ies in the ten participating states and 
are available for purchase to all other 
libraries. 


@ WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION, School Service 
Department, 305 Fourth Avenue, Box 


1017, Pittsburgh, 


nounces : 


Pennsylvania an- 


Adventures in Research (2 reels) 

a science demonstration on electronics 
by Dr. Phillips Thomas of the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories Highspot 
ot the film is a radar demonstration in 
which the strength of radio energy is 
shown. Dr. Thomas also demonstrates 
X-ray tube, the 
inhole detector tube, the Strobosccpe, 


the vacuum tube, the 


1 
t 
the Ignition tube, the cathode-ray tube, 
and the 
periment is followed by a portrayal of 


photo-electric cell Each ex 


the electronic device’s use in communi 
cation, transportation, health, or enter 
tainment It will be lent free except 
for transportation charges 


@ YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 
INC., 18 E. 41st St.. New York 17 
has announced the release of four new 
films: 

The Curious Coati (34 reel)—de- 
signed for the primary school level 
The film deals with the activities of 
the coati (coatimundi), a small Cen 
tral and South American animal relat 
ed to the 
tural friendliness makes him easy to 


raccoon. The coati’s na 


tame and an excellent pet 





“The Curious Coati” 


Educational Screen 


Your Teeth (1 reel, edited from 
British Information’s Your Children’s 
Teeth)- explains the 
ture, and care of the teeth 

Your Ears (1 reel, edited fr 


ish Information’s Your Children’s Ears) 


growth, struc- 


nat 
=: 


illustrates the construction of the hu- 
man ear and the function of each of 
its parts. The film stresses the neces 
sity for proper care of the ears 

Your Eyes (1 reel, 
British Information’s Your Children’s 
Eves) 


human eve and the function of each 


edited trom 
showing the construction of the 


part. By means of animation and live 
photography, such maladjustments as 
farsightedness and _ nearsightedness, 
and their manner of correction are 
shown. Proper care of the eyes is 
stressed 


The Fur Seal (1 reel)—a Telenews 
Production super- 
vision of Dr. Anthony of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. It 
deals with the life and importance of 
the fur seal, and uses material photo 


made under the 


graphed in the Pribilof Islands 

Tea from Nyasaland (1 reel)—a 
British Information Services’ film on 
how the tea plant is grown and culti- 
vated, blended and packed for the con- 
American distribu- 
tion rights owned by Young America 
Films. 


sumer. Exclusive 


Entertainment 
@ UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, has 
acquired the following Universal Pic 
tures for 16mm release: 
Because of Him (9 reels) 
Deanna Durbin and Charles Laughton 


starring 


\ stage-struck waitress cuts many 
corners to get her chance in a play 
where her acting talents and voice 


justify her stratagems 





“Because of Him” 


Girl on the Spot (7 reels murder 


mystery with Gilbert and = Sullivan 


tunes drawn on for must \ beautitul 


young singer is falsely suspected while 
the real criminal remains undetected 


until nearly the end of the filn 


@ ACADEMIC FILM COMPANY, 
1450 Broadway, New York 16, has 
lomm distribution of the Universal 
feature: 

The Man Who Found Himself—tea 
| 


turing Brian Aherne and Kay Francis 


Brian plays the bewildered victim of 
a hilarious, complicated mistaken-iden- 


tity situation 


n 


june, 1947 


Catalogs 
@ IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 26 
East 8th St., Chicago 5, Illinois (or 
nearest branch) has issued the 27th 
edition of their l6mmn Sound Motion 
Picture Catalog combined with 16 and 
8mm silent list This catalog is issued 
roughly every two years 


@ EASTIN PICTURES CO., Daven 
port, Iowa has published its 20th An 
niversary catalog of feature films. Sep 
arate lists of instructional and _ reli 
gious films are available on request. 


@ POST PICTURES CORP., 723 
Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y 
has recently distributed its new bro 
chure listing its streamlined major 
features, features, dramatic features, 
Westerns, 


songs, music, nature, sports, and other 


musical comedies, serials, 


films. 


@ CORONET, 65 FE. South Water 
Street, Chicago 1 has announced its 
new condensed catalog of 100 different 
16mm sound motion pictures. Nearly 
all films are in color or black-and 
white. The new catalog indicates the 
grade levels for which each film is 
available and subject area; thus, busi 
ness education, guidance, health and 
safety, general science, and similar 


classes 


@ UNITED NATIONS, Room 6300 
C, Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1 has published a partial 
list of official films, available for dis 
tribution in the United States dealing 
with the United Nations, Member 
States, and subjects related to the aims 
of the Organization. 


® SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS, 66 
Monroe St., Memphis, Tenn. has re 
cently issued a new catalog, listing 
the entertainment features, Westerns, 
religious, colored casts, educational, 
comedies, and other films 


@ CASTLE FILMS, Division of 
United World Films, Inc., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. has 
released its list of [ Ss. G 
Films for School and Industry Films 
included are those of the [ he De 
partment of Agriculture, U. S. Office 
of Education, U. S. Navy and War 
Departments, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Civil Aeronautics, Veterans 
Administration, and other related gov 
ernmental and industrial films 


@ PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc.. Radio 


City 20, N. Y. has issued a brochure 
on movies for the home library, in 


mernment 


cluding puppetoons, cartoons, sports, 
nature, travel, music, and fiction plus 
a series of 2x2 slides 


@ LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 149 
North Broadway, Wichita 2, Kansas, 
is distributing the Second Edition of 
its 1947 16mm sound motion picture 
catalogue The films are grouped 
under such headings as Adventure, 
Children’s Films, Color Cartoons, For 
eign Language, March of Time, Major 
Productions, Religious Films. Sport, 
Travel, etc 
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GENERAL ELECTION 
2 reels—20 minutes 
Parliamentary Elections in Britain. 
Shows nominations, campaign strat- 
egy and methods of secret voting. 
“General Election” was made at 
Kettering during the last general 
election and highlights campaign 

oratory. 





THE STORY OF OMOLO 


1 reel—9 minutes 


Omolo loses his home by fire and | 


goes to Bukura, in Kenya. Here the 
British Government has an agricultu- 
ral center where the Bantu people 
are allotted temporary holdings and 
are taught practical farming. 





Available for rent or sale fram 









An amusing and provocative film for 
adults and teen-agers. Do we think 
what we are told to think, or do we 
come to independent conclusions? If 
you form an opinion, do you make 
use of it? 
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THE GREAT GAME — SOCCER 


2 reels —23 minutes 


All over Britain men from factories 
and offices spend their Saturdays 
playing soccer, their favorite sport. 
Children play it in fields, school 
yards and streets. Professionals ex- 
plain the tactics. Cup competitions 
provide crowds and excitement. 


DOES IT MATTER 
WHAT YOU THINK? 


2 reels — 16 minutes 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


ROM 
a 6%, 


SORTS (nFORmation 
steveces 


Atlanta * Boston ° 


4, 
CF > 
¢ ‘+ 
*Feen o 


Los Angeles * Miami 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. 
391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 


Denver * Detroit ° 


Offices 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 
907 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Houston * Kansas City 


New Orleans * St. Lovis * Seattle 
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FILMS 


Association Films 

347 Madison Ave., New York 17 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, II. 

351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 

1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Astor Pictures Corporation 

130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 342) 

Bailey Film Service 

P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 

404 N. Goodwin Ave., Urbana, lll. 


Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 


British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 343) 
Bronxville Film Center 
23 Palmer Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 


Castle Films, Div. of United World 
Films, Ine. 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J. 


Children’s Productions 
P. O. Box 1313, Palo Alto, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 296) 
Church Film Service 
2595 Manderson St., Omaha 11, Neb 


Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md 
4 Race St., Cambridge, Md. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 298) 
Eastin Pictures Co., Davenport, lowa 
(See advertisement on page 331) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ince. 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 294) 
Films, Ine. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
611 N. Tillamook St., Portland, Oreg 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
639 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
General Pictures Productions 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, la 
Yoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
International Film Bureau 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill 
International Film Foundation, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 32%) 
Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 330) 
Knowledge Builders 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Lewis Film Service 
1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Lecke Film Library 
120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 9, Mich. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 
~Cenion Films 
822 Penfield Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Official Films, Ine. 
268 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Religious Film Association, Ine. 
45 Astor Place, New York 
(See advertisement on page 296) 
Simmel!l-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 327) 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 3532) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinner Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Teaching Films, Ine. 
2 West 20th St New York 
United Specialists, Ine. 
Pawling, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 341) 
Vocational Guidance Films, Ine. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Young America Films, Inc. 
18 E. 41st, New York 17, N. Y. 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 297) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calhoun Company 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga 
1110% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C. 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% & 506 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md 
4 Race St., Cambridge, Md 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va 
Comprehensive Service Company 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II] 
‘See advertisement on page 298) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
639 N. 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
General Pictures Productions 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 331) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Mogull’s Ine. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Carbon Company 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 295) 
Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Ca 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, la 
S. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 

(See advertisement on page 332) 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 

Davenport, Iowa 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 

602 N. St. Paul, Dallas 1, Tex. 

1012 Jennings Ave., Ft. Worth 2, Tex 

3905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 

868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


RECORDERS—RECORDINGS 


The Soundscriber Corporation 
New Haven 4, Conn 
(See advertisement on page 


SCREENS 


Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
General Pictures Productions 

621 Sixth Ave., Des Moine 9, Ia 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Ca} 
Mogull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, fl 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 

(See advertisement on page 332) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDEFILMS 


Common Ground Ltd. 
Sydney Place, London, S.W. 7 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young America Films Ine. 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Slidecraft Company 

257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J. 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
Kiadio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 

222 Oakridge Blvd 

Daytona Beach, Fla 

(See advertisement on page 332) 

Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 


SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 293) 
Burke & James 
321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl 
(See advertisement on page 341) 
Comprehensive Service Co. 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 298) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W Madison St Chicago 7 
(See advertisement on page 30) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Seuthern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 332) 
Three Dimension Company 
1555 W Addison St Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 333) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





